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FUNDAMENTAL DEFICIENCIES OF THE AMERICAN 
PATENT LAW 


The patent law is basic to the patent system. By analyzing the former we may explain the 
weaknesses of the latter. 

The law makes certain rather obvious “economic” assumptions which are inapplicable to 
the modern economy. But the most important—and most fallacious—assumption is its in- 
dividualistic conception of the process of invention. In fact, invention is a group process, the 
individual contributions being relatively minor. In modern industrial research this is par- 
ticularly so. 

A grant of separate proprietary rights over each inventive contribution thus imposes bar- 
riers to further innovation and reduction to practice of the whole. The economic system has 
had to remove these barriers. But this has involved the creation of large patent pools, with 
consequent dangers of injustice, and monopoly. 

In addition, the confusion entailed by the application of the single patent to modern tech- 
nology has offered to the powerful legal methods of unfair competition. The result is often 
injustice, perpetual legal monopoly over whole industries, and the danger, at least, of tech- 
nological retardation. 


The patent law is not the same thing as the patent system. Our legal 
method of fostering technological advance is an ancient structure, almost 
the same, basically and in detail, as it was three hundred years ago. But 
the economic institutions which have grown up around this venerable 
legal framework have so radically changed that it is difficult to believe 
that the same law could possibly apply in the manner originally intended to 
the new situation. In fact it does not. Economic change, motivated by the 
dynamic quest for profit, can use law, modify it, or ignore it. The resultant 
system may be more or less socially beneficent, more or less effective in ac- 
complishing its original purpose; in any event it will be different from that 
originally contemplated by the unchanged legal prescriptions. 

This paper does not attempt thoroughly to describe or evaluate the op- 
eration of the patent system. Its major interest is rather in the theory of the 
patent Jaw. Law is society's means of conscious control. Because it is basic 
in the sense that economic institutions must develop within or about it, we 
must understand the law before we can understand and evaluate the eco- 
nomic adaptations and the resultant synthesis. Insight into the problems 
of our present patent system may therefore be gained through analysis and 
evaluation of the preconceptions and rationale of the patent law, particu- 


larly in the light of the major economic changes which have occurred since 
its conception. 
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seld is thrown open to all?* No one loses: society immediately gains a new 
roduct, eventually gains a new trade. 

A basic justification for the system of free contract and private property 
is that under such a system the individual will be rewarded in direct propor- 
tion to what he contributes by his own labor. The good of society and the 
good of the laborer coincide precisely: the more the laborer produces, the 
more he gives to society by sale, the more he will earn. So it is with the in- 
ventor once the patent has given him property in his idea. He may sell 
the idea, or he may “work” it and sell the product; in any case the market 
will evaluate his contribution and remunerate him accordingly.‘ 

Application of this simple scheme to complex reality demands consid- 
erable judgment and meticulous administration. In the case of each pa- 
tent application, the State must decide whether to enter into the contract 
at all and, if so, precisely how broad a property right to confirm. Minimum 
standards of patentability—as to novelty and usefulness—are necessary to 
protect the free channels of normal trade against unwarranted monopolistic 
encroachments by men who contribute nothing really original or important. 
In the interests of justice and of encouragement to inventors, the State must 
see that the true inventor and none other is rewarded. And once the prop- 
erty right is granted and validated, the State must enforce it. These are the 
problems of successful administration of the law. 


For purposes of discussion, this theoretical rationale of the patent law 
and the assumptions underlying it may be broken into two major aspects— 
the one strictly ‘‘economic,” the other technological. 

In its strictly economic aspects, the rationale of the patent law is, funda- 
mentally, the rationale of the entire economic system of which it is a con- 
sistent part. It shares with the broader economic theory these basic features 
and assumptions: 


(1) Every person is conceived to be a self-sufficient bargaining unit. 
The laborer is both laborer and business-man, the technician both tech- 
nician and pecuniary negotiator. The patent illustrates this most clearly. A 
patent is essentially a reward for a business-man. The prospective monopoly 


*Thus, in the historic cases, duration of the legal monopoly is restricted to that period 
during which the innovation is unfamiliar: “because at first the people of the Kingdom are 
ignorant, and have not the knowledge or skill to use it: But when that Patent is expired, the 
King cannot make a new Grant thereof: For . . . the trade is become common. . . .” Cloth- 
workers of Ipswich case, loc. cit. 

_ Could any system be more plainly founded on substantial justice, both to the inventor 
who creates and sells, and the public that buys and uses? . . . The inventor simply sells to the 
world what it never possessed before, and the public pays him. . . . The world will not buy 
anlens it can find its own profit in buying and thus the patentee cannot profit unless the world 
¢ a gainer also."” James Whitney, “The Relation of the Patent Laws to American Agricul- 
ture, Arts and Industries,” reprint of speech before New York Society of Practical Engineer- 
ing, New York, 1875 (by the Society). 
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sine, locomotive) which are the single-handed contributions of geniuses 
(Fulton, Watt, Stephenson). If the patentee had not made this particular 
wathesis, no one else would have made it, and society loses nothing when it 
grants the patentee his monopoly. Invention is, in short, not an organic co- 
operative process, a type of societal evolution, but rather an unpredictable 
patchwork of random formulations. 

~ And yet the interpretation of all social institutions as the end-results of 
in impersonal evolutionary process marked by gradual accretion and gradual 
change has become part of the common sense of modern social science. 
Social change, of which technological progress is one type, is conceived 
of as a group process, the unfolding of an ‘‘organism” which contains 
within itself the dynamic factors that make for constant cumulative move- 
ment. Each novel element arises inevitably from the past and itself sets up a 
complex interplay of causes and effects which in turn induce still further 
change.’ These novel elements are what we call inventions. They are, of 
course, created by individuals; but these individuals merely make explicit 
what was already implicit in the technological organism which conditions 


S their thought and effort and within which they must work. Strictly speak- 


ing, no individual makes an invention, in the usual connotation of the term. 
For the object which, for linguistic convenience, we call an automobile, a 
telephone, as if it were an entity, is, as a matter of fact, the aggregate of 
an almost infinite number of individual units of invention, each of them 
the contribution of a separate person. It is little short of absurdity to call 
any one of the interrelated units the invention, and its ‘creator’ the inven- 
tor. The man who brought to a certain stage of fruition the efforts of myriad 
predecessors and who laid the groundwork for the efforts of myriad suc- 
cessors, and whom therefore we call the inventor, may have made a great 
contribution. But seen in its proper setting and perspective, that contribution 
is something less than cataclysmic. 

If this is true, did Watt “invent” the steam engine? What rdle then 
was played by such precipitating factors as the growth of cities, or the 
need for minerals (both demanding superior pumps, the one for water 
supply, the other to keep the mines from flooding)? And what of broader 
forces such as the expansion of commerce and industry, the great discov- 
eries, the Renaissance? And the basic explorations in air pressure, and the 
less and less crude engines, of a line of great scientists and inventors from 
Galileo to Newcomen? Watt was repairing the latter’s engine when he 
conceived his own crucial contribution. And what of the progress since, 
in metallurgy, permitting greater pressures, in lubrication, permitting higher 

' Vide, e.g., R. M. Melver, Society, Its Structure and Changes, New York, 1931, pp. 402, 


Ww F. Ogburn, Social Change, New York, 1922, p. 342; T. B. Veblen, The Instinct of 
rkmanship, p. 103. 
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dothe in reality the images of his creative imagination. The individual 
does not construct new chains; he fills in missing links. When in time 
the need was Clear, the technology sufficiently developed, and the social 
milieu propitious, then textile machinery and the airplane came—they had 
to come. 

The transformation of technology and of economic society during the 
last century negates completely the patent law assumption as to the nature 
of the inventive process. The systematic, planned experimentation which 
characterizes modern technological method, swifter and surer than the old, 
has enhanced the interdependent, codperative nature of invention. Tech- 
nology has become so vast and so complex that the individual is more 
than ever dwarfed in relation to it. Invention has in addition become much 
more consciously codperative. In the great modern research laboratories, 
tens, hundreds of men focus upon single, often minute, problems. With 
scientific organizations thus systematically mulling over all the known 
problems, inventions become increasingly inevitable. It becomes more 
than ever impossible to isolate any one contribution as the invention or 
any one man as sole inventor and rightful patentee. 

This means, further, that invention today requires more than sound 
mechanical sense and a tool shop. It requires thorough specialized tech- 
nical training and costly equipment. Barbers, ministers, art students (Ark- 
wright, Cartwright, Fulton) can no longer be counted upon to give the 
world its great inventions. Nor is the garret any longer an adequate lab- 
oratory. Hence inventors are for the most part trained salaried professionals, 
hired to learn and to work in the great laboratories provided by those 
who can afford them. Patents are automatically assigned to the corporation 
which pays the salaries and provides the facilities. Because it takes the 
tisks, the business takes the speculative reward. Because invention is con- 
sciously codperative, ‘the individual inventor cannot readily be isolated 
as the just patentee, so that all patents are held by the collectivity—the 
corporation. Because the process of invention is more than ever a complex 
process of minute accretion, the individual patent is seldom large enough 
to exploit by itself; therefore patents are pooled as a basis of exploitation 
by the firm which acquires them. 

For the inventors in the laboratories, the modern incentive is probably 
preferable to the old. These men are specialists, professionals who like 
their work. Where society accords scientists and inventors steady income, 
respect, a career, and a laboratory, it is safe to assume that most prefer 
these emoluments, facilities and associations to the uncertainties of isolated 
esearch and business adventure. 

I he lone genius bent upon individual invention and personal exploitation 
will find it increasingly difficult in the future to compete with such labora- 
tories and their sponsors. This does not mean that the ‘‘outsider’”’ can forth- 
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of the patent law less and less realistic. The inventor will seldom be able 
to “work” his monopoly, to engage in business and receive a just reward 
from the market. The welter of conflicting blocking patents, the resultant 
threats of infringement litigation (themselves the product of the patent 
law) make independent exploitation increasingly hard. 

There remains the assumption, finally, that the profit motive is sufficient 
to bring forth all socially desirable invention—that if any invention is 
for the benefit of society it will certainly be of benefit to the individual 
to invent and use it. Society would gain if we could conserve our petroleum 
by ensuring 100 per cent recovery and could save all the natural gas in 
the process. But are the necessary research and slower, more expensive pro- 
duction methods likely to be undertaken in the highly competitive petro- 
leum industry where speed of removal is more important than thorough- 
ness? Longer-lived automobiles, we are told, are possible. But why should 
an automobile manufacturer, ensconced in an imperfect market, cut down 
that market by producing such cars? Indeed, he meets his competition 
mainly by making superficial changes of style and design in order to pro- 
duce a car of shorter fashionable life rather than of greater physical dura- 
bility. The Temporary National Economic Committee uncovered the possi- 
bility of a radio tube adaptable to home use, with considerably longer life 
than the ordinary tube, but not available to home radio owners. Even if it 
were not true, as others testified, that such tubes are impractical because 
they would long outlast the radios, why should a tube manufacturer who 
controls the output of the present type work on such a project?'? A pos- 
sible lapse of the profit motive is recognized in the field of “‘pure”’ sci- 
ence. But invention is supposedly a “‘practical” science, a “useful” art— 
and what is useful to society must presumably yield some return for pro- 
duction and distribution. Conversely, if something cannot earn a normal 
return it is presumably not socially useful. If that is good economics, only 
a poor definition of economics makes it so! 


The patent law, as originally conceived, works less and less well in 
modern society. Complaints about the details of its operation and adminis- 
tration persist and multiply. It is our thesis that such abuses as ate com- 
plained of arise from fundamental deficiencies in the law. We should like 
to list briefly some of the problems which constantly recur, casting doubt 
upon the efficacy of mere procedural reform while retaining the essentials.** 

There are too many patents, too many worthless patents. There ate 


“Investigation of the Concentration of Economic Power,” part 3, pp. 954-55, 959-60, 
264, 995-96, 1158-59. 
; * As we have indicated above, the following is not intended as a thorough or adequate 
cescription of the operation of the patent law or its abuses in modern society. A good 
general survey of this kind may be found in Government and Economic Life, by Lyon, 
Watkins and Abramson, Brookings Institution, 1939, vol. i, chap. 6. 
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vear in cases where patent applications conflict with one another or with 
patents already granted; and this evil arises from the same basic impracti- 
cality of the monopoly over single ideas in modern multiple technology." 

Only two groups are likely to gain from this welter of useless patents: 
patent lawyers who thrive on litigation and the taking out of patents; and 
unscrupulous business-men who hold patents and can afford suit or threats 
of suit regardless of the merits of the case, and who have here a legal 
method of unfair competition. The great research laboratories are only 
incidentally technological centers. From the business standpoint they are 
patent factories: they manufacture the raw material of monopoly. Their 
product often is nothing but a “shot-gun,” a basis for threatening in- 
fringement suit and scaring off competitors; or a “‘scare-crow,” a patent 
which itself represents little or no contribution but seems, at least prima 
facie, to cover an important part of a developing art and hence permits 
threat of suit. 

Beyond the ‘‘shot-gun” and ‘‘scare-crow’’ techniques, there is a third 
monopolistic method: the “drag-net,’’ whereby corporations and individuals 
keep alive at the patent office great numbers of applications covering all 
potential developments in the field, revise those applications to cover any 
new competitive devices subsequently developed, and then take out the 
patents as their own and sue to protect them. The ‘‘drag-net”’ is also a 
means of involving competitive patent applications in the long and costly 
interference proceedings of the patent office.1* Hence many individuals 
and corporations seek as a matter of course to keep applications pending as 
long as possible. Tardy response to patent office letters and requests to 
revise, the intentional filing of faulty applications which will require much 
correspondence about revision,?° are the chief methods. An added incentive 


“Interferences in the period 1924-33 lasted from 5 months to 10 years and 9 months, 
the average length being 2 years and 6 months. Testimony of Commissioner Coe, “Investi- 
gation of the Concentration of Economic Power,” part 3, p. 855, appendix p. 1134. 

“The TNEC disclosed this as a regular policy of Hartford Empire, the holding com- 
pany which dominates the glass bottle industry. In its own memorandum, the company 
lescribed “indirect patent protection’’ for its machines as including “applications which 
prevent the use or improvement of an existent or possible substitute for the device. This .. . 
secks to block competing devices which would lessen our income. . . . We now have a 
number of applications which were filed to definitely forestall the development of competing 
machines by others.” Vide ‘Investigation of Concentration of Economic Power,” part 2, 
pp. 777-78. 

The case of Selden, a patent lawyer who kept his automobile patent application alive 

1 1879 to 1895 is an item of patent folklore. He continually revised it to cover new 
levelopments, finally taking out his patent in 1895 and mulcting the industry, which had 
grown with no help from him, of millions in royalties. A long suit by Ford and other 
independents was necessary to stop him. Vide 74 Cong., 1st sess., ‘Pooling of Patents,” 
Hearings before House Committee on Patents on HR 4523 (1935), part 1, pp. 545, 555-56. 
Also William Hard, “Better Business,” Everybody's Mag., xxx, p. 177 (Feb., 1914). 


” The law set two years, then one, and now six months as the deadline for the applicant 
to answer each letter. 
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dividual patents has meant suit and countersuit, intolerable mutual obstruc- 
tion, and in industry after industry the threat of checkmate to further in- 
novation and production. But here too the profit motive, like love, has 
found a way. It has constructed its own patent system about the patent law, 
at times ignoring the law, at other times using the unassailable legal power 
of the patent to fortify economic power. The resultant adaptation is the 
patent pool. 

The pool may arise in either of two general ways: through the domina- 
tion of some one firm by absorption of independents, or through agreement 
between two or more leading patent owners. Large corporations may make 
it their policy to buy up all the patents in the field and to maintain a labo- 
ratory as a source of patents, until the industry is ‘‘freed’’ by the domination 
of one giant.” Or a few large competitors may agree to pool their patents, 
exchanging general cross licenses, agreeing not to sue each other or contest 
the validity of each other’s patents, and deciding upon the allotment of 
royalties if any. The art and the industry are freed, technologically, in 
both cases by the creation of great pools of patents and the abandonment 
of the individual patent monopoly as the basis for production and the re- 
ward for invention. And in both cases the impecunious inventor without 
resources for a struggle so weighted on the side of vested interest is forced 
either to sell his rights for what they will bring in a monopsonistic market, 
or to take a salaried position in the laboratory of a corporation already dom- 
inating the field. 

Circumvention of the patent law may stop there and be, on the whole, 
socially beneficent. Usually, however, it does not stop there. A pool of nu- 
merous patents, backed by the wealth, prestige, and vested interest of a 
well-organized industry, is a potent weapon. The temptation is great to use 
the pool as a legal foundation and instrument for the preservation of 
monopoly—a monopoly, be it noted, not over some innovation or series of 
innovations but over an entire industry. 

The licensing or cross-licensing agreement frequently becomes the in- 
strument for exclusive tactics, for ‘‘stabilizing the industry” by restrict- 
ing the entrance of outsiders through refusal to license.2* Or it may be 
used for production control by license stipulations.2* Or the participants 
may divide the field among themselves, each getting a segment of the in- 


“E.g., the American Tobacco Company, which pursued this policy as one means of 
enforcing its monopoly. It is significant that it never made serious inroads in the cigar 
industry, where the main processes are still manual. 

“ An admitted policy of the Hartford Empire Company: “Investigation of Concentration 
-conomic Power,”’ part 2, pp. 411 ff. 

_ “This was part of General Electric’s regular license of the Westinghouse Company, 
‘or manufacture of incandescent lamps. Contract reproduced in “Pooling of Patents,” ap- 


pendix, pp. 3650-57 (1935). Vide also U.S. v. General Electric Company, 272 U.S. 476 
(1926) 
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form or another, despite the tendency of pools to become self-perpetuating 
monopolies, the undoubted technological need which they satisfy has caused 
many to question whether pools are or are not inherently bad. The courts, 
in interpreting the Sherman act in the light of “reason,”’ have accepted the 
pool as legal per se if its powers are not “abused.” It is difficult to say what 
features of any such economic institution are essential, what features ex- 
traneous. It is not technological necessity but business expediency which 
motivates the formation of pools. It is the cut-throat competition of infringe- 
nent suits or threat of suits which dictates agreement. Why should com- 
panies fight when they can get together and collect royalties from the con- 
sumer? Such considerations are inevitable in pool formation. There is no 
“pure” pool, created and run on the basis of purely technical considera- 
tions, because technicians do not create or run them. To the confusion 
created by multiplicity of patents and patents pending, to the obvious tech- 
nological advantages of codperation, the pool offers the added incentive of 
monopoly profits. Which is the “pure” and ‘inherent’ motive; which the 
“abusive” and ‘‘extraneous’’? 

Experience with the Sherman act and its enforcement in attempting to 
set up such a cleavage between desirable essence and predatory excrescence, 
which is what the rule of reason seeks to do, is not very encouraging. Mere 
size of the pool, or even the existence of tying contracts and restrictions or 
the fact that it may constitute a perpetual monopoly, do not illegalize the 
pool in the absence of concrete evidence of predatory motives.*” And the 
right, by license, to set the sale price for competitors and to restrict their 
output,** the general right to license or not to license as the patentee pleases, 
the right to employ the license in order to restrict use of patented articles, 
once they are sold, to those fields for which they are licensed”°—all these 
basic weapons of the pool seem secure. Any successful attempt in the future 
to weed out of pools those elements which are economically undesirable will 
probably require statutory changes in the Patent and Sherman acts, for the 


courts do not seem willing to go far enough to offer any hope of success 
through stricter enforcement alone.*° 


for RCA sets and the market for independent radios was thus cut off. (Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Report on the Radio Industry, 1923, pp. 4, 6, 38, 83-87.) 


Meanwhile, RCA went about buying up, taking out, and securing exclusive licenses 
under 


receiving set patents, so that in 1922 when the Fleming tube patent expired, it was 

prepared to use its licenses and patents to maintain its monopoly over the now legally free 
held of radio tubes. Manufacturers licensed by RCA to make radio sets were now required 
to equip them initially with RCA’s tubes. This restrictive clause was outlawed in Lord v. 
RCA, but RCA still holds the dominant position it thus gained. Vide 24 F (2d) 565; 278 
U.S. 648 (cert. denied) ; 28 F (2d) 257 (1928). 

_ U.S. v. United Shoe Machinery Co. of N.J. e¢ al., 247 U.S. 32 (1918). 

; US. v. General Electric Co., 272 U.S. 476 (1926). 

~ General Talking Pictures Corp. v. Western Electric Co., 304 U.S. 175 (1938); re- 
heard, final opinion Nov., 1938. 


. Vide Mortimer Feuer, “The Patent Monopoly and the Anti-Trust Laws,” Columbia 
Law Rev., 38:1145-78 (Nov., 1938). 
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independent inventions will be forthcoming in any case because of the in- 
ventor’s love of his work and the prospect of fame, fortune, or a position 
of authority in the growing laboratories themselves. All things considered, 
it must be concluded that the pool is a distinct improvement over the patent 
law as originally contemplated in effecting technological advance under 
modern conditions. But as in the case of monopoly power, the danger is 
there none the less. 


The patent system of today is obviously not the patent system contem- 
plated by the original law and justified by the rationalizations of seventeenth 
century jurists and economists. In its operation we see injustice, the danger 
of technological retardation, and economically unjustified encroachments on 
the sphere of competition and freedom of trade. Can this new system be so 
regulated as to retain benefits and avoid evils? Can any attempt at reformist 
regulation, trying to keep up with and correct individual evils as they arise, 
keep close enough to the dynamic forces which it seeks to control in order 
iv effect an enduring remedy? If not, there are two alternatives. One is a 
basic reconstruction of the patent system, and particularly of the patent pool, 
by redefinition of the patent privilege and by changes in the anti-trust laws. 
Such a reform must be restrained by the danger that any limitation of the 
value of the patent grant may thwart the original aim of the law—the 
stimulation of technological progress. Or some substitute method must be 
devised to attain that original goal, thus lifting once and for all the restric- 
tive yoke of a patent law whose inherent inapplicability to modern society 
has created a confusion within which have arisen the dangerous modern 
developments. 

ALFRED E. KAHN 

Washington, D.C. 
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of net investment, there will necessarily be a large degree of unemployment 
and a low level of business activity. For under the circumstances outlined, 
business enterprises as a whole cannot possibly recoup in consumption 
sales their previous disbursements to the factors of production; and a 
vicious downward spiral must necessarily follow.” If there is sufficient net 
investment, however, the dilemma immediately disappears. In this case the 
total amount paid out by business enterprises to the factors of production 
represents more than the costs imputable to the production of current 
consumers’ goods, the excess being attributable to the creation of new 
productive equipment. It now becomes unnecessary for all of earned income 
to be spent on consumption. Equilibrium can still be maintained so long as 
new business assets are being created to an extent sufficient to compensate 
for factor income not expended on consumption. 

(4) Although all business cycle theorists now grant the importance and 
necessity of proper amounts of net investment, there is perhaps insufficient 
recognition of the fact that even in a perfect capital market there is no 
tendency for the rate of interest to equilibrate the demand and supply of 
employment. The interest rate and asset price structure serve to equilibrate 
the holding of new and old securities of all kinds. This does not imply 
any tendency for the rate of interest to fall to a level which will call forth 
an amount of net investment sufficient to absorb all unemployment. In 
fact, the schedule of the marginal efficiency of capital may be extremely 
inelastic with respect to the interest rate so that no fall in the rate of interest, 
even into negative levels, would result in full employment. On the other 
hand, the outlets for capital investment might conceivably be so favorable 
that there would result more than “full employment,” price increases, 
forced savings, windfall profits, etc. The amount of net investment must be 
regarded as dependent on dynamic factors of economic progress such as the 
amount of as yet undeveloped innovations, trend of population, past net in- 
vestment, as well as upon the shifting state of confidence and expectations. 
We should expect, therefore, its behavior to be volatile and capricious, and 
that shifts in the schedule of the marginal efficiency of investment would 
dwarf into insignificance changes along the schedule caused by variations 
in interest rates. If we add to this the overshadowing effect upon savings of 
variations in the level of income as compared to changes in the interest rate 
structure, there remains still less basis for a belief in the equilibrating 
potency of the capital market. This means that in any community there 
exists a possibility of insufficient net investment, and perhaps in a wealthy 
a likelihood of such an insufficiency.* 
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with the state of business activity. If still higher levels of expenditures and 
deficits are to be permitted, then the problem of timing becomes of interest. 
However, if an extremely liberal view is taken toward deficits, timing again 
becomes relatively unimportant; in this case, one merely spends whenever 
it is needed, and only the boom period offers analytical difficulties. It is the 
intermediate level, where there is room for the exercise of discretionary 
powers and yet a need for weighing carefully the comparative advantages 
of spending each dollar at different times, that is emphasized here. 

In order to investigate the optimal time shape of expenditures, it is 
fruitful to employ a marginal analysis weighing the effects of a dollar's 
worth of expenditure at different phases of the business cycle. This done, 
almost anyone will give assent to the proposition that a given level of 
deficit spending in time of full or high employment is less beneficial at the 
margin than during depression; in time of price rise, high boom, excess 
spending may be absolutely as well as relatively harmful. If it is necessary 
as a condition of the problem to cut expenditures at some time, other 
things being equal, it is surely best to do so when employment is high and 
rising." 

Really burning differences of opinion concerning proper timing of policy 
exist only with respect to the period of collapse and depression. There 
prevail two sharply opposed schools of thought, typified respectively by 
Professor Slichter and Mr. Harrod. The former holds that expenditures 
should not be undertaken until the bottom of the depression has been 
reached, lest by alleviating the situation the government should prevent 
necessary corrective adjustments in the price-cost structure. From this point 
of view the depression is a cathartic device by means of which the mal- 
adjustments of the boom can be eliminated. 

There may perhaps be noted a growing reaction in the literature against 
this point of view. Increased stress is being placed upon the diseguilibrating, 
cumulative aspects of the downward movement with a consequent emphasis 
upon the need for early strong governmental expenditures in order to check 
an unnecessary, undesirable, vicious downward spiral which as it proceeds 
creates more maladjustments than it cures. Even if the deficit spending does 
not turn the tide, its beneficial indirect effects in slowing down and pre- 


venting decreases in the national income are likely to be very high at this 
time. 


Even if it is granted that an increase in wage and other costs is one of the 
‘actors responsible for the downturn, it does not necessarily follow that 


"However, strongly discontinuous changes in policy are to be avoided; there should 
a gradual tapering off of expenditures rather than a sudden break. Similarly, continuous 
‘nc smooth operations are desirable at any phase of the cycle. A sustained effort at spending 
luring depression may be much more effective than an equally costly series of abortive 
purts which do not attain the “threshhold” at which spending begins to “‘catch on.” 
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the accumulation of excessive inventories, premised upon a rate of price 
increase Which cannot be maintained. Once the rate of price increase 
slackens, even though prices do not fall absolutely, the inventories are seen 
to be excessive, and new orders drop off sharply. Experience suggests that 
such a recession is not likely to be as serious and long lasting as the previous 
type mentioned, provided that the downward movement does not gener- 
ate strong secondary momentum. Orders being curtailed, inventories can 
be worked off as long as sales are maintained. Waiving the difficulties of 
quickly engineering a spending policy, there seems to be every reason in this 
case for the government to act promptly so as to sustain the national income 
and aid in the orderly reduction of inventories. 


The Multiplier 


Before turning to the consideration of the optimal level of long-time 
deficit financing, it is necessary to examine various mechanical aspects of 
the impact of governmental expenditures. We have seen from the beginning 
that in a community where there is a desire to save out of income, con- 
sumers’ buying will not be large enough to cover their cost of production 
unless the deficiency is made up by means of private investment, or what 
comes to the same thing, by governmental expenditures in excess of re- 
ceipts. That these last two are essentially similar can be shown if we look 
more closely into the nature of net investment. From the present point of 
view, the importance of investment consists in the fact that it involves 
disbursal of income to the factors of production while not at the same time 
bringing to the market goods which must be currently sold. Because of this, 
the dilemma of thrift can be averted, provided that the excess of factor 
income over current costs of production is large enough to offset saving on 
the part of individuals. 

It should be noted, and this is a factor insufficiently stressed by most 
writers, that all kinds of investment are not equally useful from this point 
of view."® For after all, private investment is motivated by the hope to 
make profits; sooner or later the currently produced new capital equipment 
will result in an increased flow of consumers’ goods upon the market. The 
current outlay on investment is a surplus from the point of view of the 
present, but must be paid out of future consumption revenues. The most 
favorable kind of investment from the standpoint of bolstering up the 
national income is that which does not increase the supply of consumers’ 
goods for a long time to come. It is not surprising that the construction of 
a building which will yield consumers’ services over an amortization period 
of half a century should be regarded as more important in this respect than 


"In the modern literature investment means many things; in this paper I stress its “ex- 
Pansionary demand” aspect. 
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we can assume that consumption of one “‘period”’ is related in an invariant 
way to income of the previous “‘period.”’ 

By means of the Multiplier we can deduce the time behavior of income 
and consumption from a knowledge of the time shape of investment, pro- 
vided we know the initial level of consumption. If we know consumption 
and investment in the first period, the national income is automatically 
known by addition. From the consumption function the consumption of the 
second period is immediately determined. This plus investment of the 
second period provides us with income of the second period. Consumption 
of the third period is derived by means of the consumption function from 
the second period’s income, and so the process continues indefinitely.” 

Let us consider now the various shapes of income which will result 
from certain investment patterns. If investment has always been identically 
zero in the indefinite past, the national income will be at a level where 
the average propensity to consume is equal to unity with consumption equal 
to income. A constant positive level of net investment will result in a 
constant higher level of the national income. The ratio between the increase 
in income and the increase in investment will exceed unity, being equal 
to the reciprocal of the marginal propensity to save averaged over the range 
of movement. A regular periodic fluctuation in investment will be ac- 
companied by a regular periodic movement in income, the latter lagging 
behind at the turning points. If the average propensity to consume is 
sensibly constant, the average level of income over the whole cycle will bear 
the same relation to the average level of investment as do stationary levels; 
otherwise the ratio will be somewhat smaller. 

Assuming that the time shape of private investment is given, preferably 
at some constant level, let us now introduce met income creating expendi- 
tures of the government. For simplicity the marginal propensity to con- 
sume will be assumed to be constant, and price and cost changes will be 
ignored. Each pattern of expenditure will result in a new pattern of addi- 
tions (or subtractions) to the national income as compared to its level in 
the absence of governmental action. 

The first pattern of expenditure to be considered is fundamental, since 
by superposition we can construct all other patterns from it. It consists of a 
single impulse of expenditure. From the work of J. M. Clark and others it 
is well known that this results in additional income in the first period 
equal to the original governmental expenditure. Because the marginal 
propensity to consume is less than unity, and there is no additional invest- 
ment forthcoming, the national income decreases in geometric progression, 
in each period being only a fraction of that of the previous period, until 
i It is necessary to emphasize that investment can take any preassigned shape. It must not 
hought that investment of one period must be equal to what people wish to save out of 


the previous period's income. To insist on this equality would be to determine investment 
rigidly and freeze the national income at a constant level. 
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issi- to dynamic factors of growth and change operating within the economy. 
Given no fall in interest rates, no technological, institutional change, and 
of a qo increase in the level of consumption and income, net investment would 
- Na- take place only until the level of capital equipment became optimally ad- 
te is usted to the existing state of the system. When this has been accom- 
plished, net investment will cease completely and the production of capital 
sists equipment will consist entirely of replacement. Obviously, from what has 
evel, been said before, such investment will provide no stimulus to sales and 
t de- income, being indistinguishable from outlays to direct factors of produc- 
ould tion: in the calculation of the national income it would involve double 
it of counting to include both consumption sales and the costs of production 
f the of the consumption goods. 
1 the To facilitate the systematic consideration of the induced effects on private 
hind investment of governmental expenditure, Professor Hansen has developed 
a simplified model sequence which ingeniously combines the familiar 
acceleration principle or Relation with the Multiplier analysis. He assumes 
4 that induced private net investment is proportional to the increase in con- 
lined sumption from one period to the next, the numerical factor of proportion- 
1 ex: ality being known as the Relation. 
mnda- On the basis of this assumption, it is possible to trace out the effects upon 
nines income of different patterns of expenditure. I have done this in detail 
f the elsewhere’® and so confine myself to a brief summary of the results obtained 
total from the sudden introduction of a constant level of expenditure. As 
- (a) expenditure is introduced, consumption will grow as determined by the 
i net Multiplier. This increase in consumption will induce some amount of 
ge in private investment, which together with the new stream of government 
The expenditure constitutes the new total of investment. This in turn leads to 
yy the further consumption, induced private investment, etc. Depending upon the 
numerical values chosen for the marginal propensity to consume and the 
ment Relation, the following different qualitative behavior patterns of income 
rt of emerge: 
“ two- (a) For small values of the Relation and marginal propensity to con- 
renty:- sume, the rate of growth of consumption tapers off so that induced private 
pative investment becomes smaller and smaller approaching zero in the limit. 
ner is Additional national income increases more and more slowly, finally ap- 
al net proaching the level which can be maintained by “multiplication” of the 
pends continued stream of the deficit alone. The effect of the acceleration prin- 
oy the ciple has been to increase somewhat the governmental Multiplier, but not to 
> this change the level of the new stationary equilibrium. 
(b) For larger values of the Relation, the induced private investment 
elated a superficial resemblance to the pure case of pump-priming to be discussed later, but is not 
ty, the ‘cally what the adherents to that point of view have in mind. 
aditure he _. “Interactions between the Multiplier Analysis and the Principle of 
e bears “Cleration,” Rev. of Econ. Stat., May, 1939, pp. 75-78. 
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forming bold acts of investment. They argue that the introduction of 
known innovations is a function of the current state of activity of the 
system. Investment waits upon an upturn of business, but business cannot 
improve except with the aid of substantial investment. The government by 
breaking through the vicious circle can motivate the business community 
to do the things which will ultimately prove to be justified. 

It is to be emphasized that pure pump-priming is an extreme case. 
Actually, there is a continuum of possible values for the ratio of induced 
to initial investment, ranging from zero to infinity.17 No one should be 
seriously disappointed if a spending policy over a number of years does 
not create prosperity in perpetuity. It is to be presumed that any upturn will 
eventually come to an end, either dying a natural death as investment out- 
lets give out or succumbing to self-created maladjustments. One must be 
content, therefore, with the “multiplier” effects of spending and any possi- 
ble induced private investment which may be forthcoming. 


The Reaction of Expenditures on Revenue 


Throughout it has been implicitly assumed that high expenditure levels 
and deficits must go hand in hand. This assumption has completely ignored 
the increasingly important school of thought which argues that a main- 
tenance of government expenditures will so increase the national income 
that even the same schedule of tax rates will yield revenues sufficient to 
balance the budget. According to this point of view, it is cheaper in the 
long run to spend more rather than less. 

I shall examine the validity of this belief under the assumption that our 
economy may be facing a period of reduced investment outlets so that the 
induced investment and pump-priming aspects of expenditure can be 
neglected, Any tax system can be assumed regardless of how progressive 
it may be, the only restriction being the obvious one that the total tax bill 
of any person must not be increased by as much as one dollar as a result 
of an extra dollar’s income. This is not a serious restriction, since any tax 
formula which is administratively feasible will meet this requirement. 

Under the hypotheses made, it can be stated as a theorem of the Multi- 
plier analysis that the increase of expenditure of an extra dollar cannot 
result in increased tax revenues of as much as a dollar even though all 
ucceeding time is taken into consideration. This conclusion holds even 
though tax rates are almost completely confiscatory, and marginal pro- 
pensities to consume are very small. It also holds if there are two or more 


“Tt is, of course, possible that there may be disinvestment induced by a fear of mount- 
ing deficits. The empirical record of the behavior of private investment in the thirties sug- 
gests, although not conclusively, that whatever the entrepreneur may think or say, he still 
tegards high and rising current revenues as the most powerful motivating factor in making 
avestments. Also, there may be disinvestment due to the reduction of inventories made 
possible by government spending. 
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ment and output was based mainly on a rise in consumption. There had occurred, 
«0 be sure, a very considerable increase in real investment, but investment for the 
most part followed consumption; it did not, except in limited degree, lead the 
way... Two factors were of primary importance. The first was the rise in the 
jemand for durable consumers’ goods of which automobiles were the most 
important single category; the second was the income-stimulating expenditures 
of the federal government.?® 

This was in contrast with previous recoveries which were mainly initiated 
and sustained by large bursts of anticipatory private investment. Because 
f its consumption nature a dilemma must be faced. Such a recovery can 
proceed no farther than it is pushed. It has no momentum of its own. It 
has no inner power to complete its own development.*® 

This illuminating and challenging thesis merits careful consideration. 
It can be subjected to only a brief examination here. First, some question 
must be raised as to the signficance of the distinction between this “‘con- 
sumption” recovery and other types. As far as investment in durable con- 
sumers’ goods is concerned, it is well known that they partake of the nature 
of investment goods in general. There are, of course, differences in the 
contractual relations incident to purchase, ownership, and financing, but 
these must not hide the essential similarities. It is hard to find basic dif- 
ferences between the purchase of an automobile, a taxicab, or a truck, be- 
tween the purchase of many home power units and a central dynamo, 
between the construction of a house for personal use or for leasing. More- 
over, investment in durable consumers’ goods follows the same pattern 
as other investment; 7.e., fluctuations in new installations greatly exceed 
those of the total stock; there is a tendency toward “death by natural 
causes’ of such investment, etc. On the whole, economists and statisticians 
have wisely emphasized the likenesses of these two types of investment in- 
stead of concentrating upon the consumer and producer aspects. 

The other feature justifying the characterization of the recovery as a 


} consumption one also rests upon a verbal distinction. It is true that govern- 


mental deficit spending stimulated consumption, but by the Multiplier so 
would have an initiating burst of private investment. Only by not looking 
upon deficit spending as investment and by skipping to the following time 
period can the recovery be made to seem a consumption one. 

Finally, can a distinction be drawn upon the basis of the operation of the 
acceleration principle? Analysis suggests that a burst of private investment 
in one isolated section of the economy should induce private investment 
elsewhere according to the familiar acceleration principle. This may lead to 
a temporary peak in income followed by a decline to the level which can 


be sustained by the net investment stimulus without the aid of induced 


"Alvin H. Hansen, Full Recovery or Stagnation? (New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, 1938), pp. 276-277. 


Tbid., p. 282. 
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PRODUCTIVITY, WAGE RATES, AND EMPLOYMENT 


Our economic system has demonstrated greater ability to produce goods than to 
lictribute the buying power to consume them. Spurgeon Bell's recent book attributes this 
shortcoming to the way productivity gains are distributed, with the implication that too 
much have been diverted to higher wage rates, and too little to lower prices. Reéxamination 
{ his data reveals that the evidence is conflicting. Events, industry by industry, show that 
wage costs per unit shift closely with productivity, but that capital charges do not. While 
unit charges to consumers vary somewhat with productivity, and while output at times 
varies with prices, the connection between productivity and prices is very dim. Productivity 
cains went largely to profits in the 1920's, and to consumers and wage rates in the 1930's. 
These facts neither support nor contradict Bell’s conclusions. They do suggest the need 
for deeper theoretical investigation of the problem of the proper dynamic balance between 
roductivity, prices, profits, and wages, in the light of their repercussions on the distri- 
bution of income and on expenditure, savings, and investment, if full employment is to 
be maintained. 


One of the outstanding characteristics of our present economic system 
is that sharp increases in industrial production do not carry with them a 
volume of expenditure sufficient to provide markets for the increased pro- 
duction. Four times in the past twelve years, in 1928-29, 1933, 1936-37, 
and late 1939, industrial production has spurted sharply upward, only to 
fall back as sales failed to keep pace with production. Whether this phe- 
nomenon be explained in terms of the failure of the propensity to invest 
to keep pace with the propensity to save, or whether it be explained in 
terms of the disappearance of the automatic readjustments of competitive 
narkets as a result of monopolistic competition, the result is the same: our 
economic system cannot find ways to move into consumption the goods 
which our technical productive apparatus stands ready to turn out in such 
abundance. While Russia suffers because her socialist economy cannot pro- 
duce the goods her population clamors to buy, we suffer because our cap- 
italist institutions fail to generate the buying power to move into consump- 
tion the goods we can so readily produce. As a consequence, millions of 
men are unemployed. 

Facing this situation, any study which attempts to clarify the facts con- 
cerning the key elements in the problem must be given careful attention. 
The latest Brookings publication, Productivity, Wages, and National In- 
come, is such an attempt.? In the words of its jacket, ‘‘it indicates how the 
gains from increasing productivity are distributed among the groups par- 
ticipating in production and the consuming public; and the effects of the 
existing distribution upon employment and national income.” 

This article does not attempt to review the book, in the sense of presenting 
a careful appraisal of its workmanship with respect to statistical technique, 
objectivity of presentation, conclusions reached, and their value to students 
and the profession. Questions which might be raised with respect to the 
significance of the index numbers used, or of their reliability when changing 


‘ By Spurgeon Bell, Brookings Institution, 1940. 
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upon the assumptions chosen, effective cases can be made out to prove that 
high wage rates impede full employment, or that high wage rates facilitate 
employment. There have, however, been few attempts to verify these 
theoretical conclusions by appeals to the facts.* This Brookings study prom- 
ises to throw light on the conflicting arguments by an extensive marshalling 
of the available facts. It is quite disappointing, then, to find that its final 
conclusions take little account of the facts presented, but rest instead on an 
incomplete statement of certain portions of the traditional theories. 

Not only are the fundamental economic ideas recently associated with 
the names of Chamberlin and Keynes ignored, but even the earlier Brook- 
ings publications which have wrestled with these same ideas go completely 
unrecognized. Moulton’s insistence that savings and capital formation are 
not necessarily identical* is not compatible with the treatment of corporate 
savings and of dividend disbursements as on all-fours with wage pay- 
ments. Brookings’ demonstration (antedating Keynes) that disbursements 
to high-income groups go largely into savings, and relatively little into 
consumption expenditure, is given no recognition,® nor is its bearing upon 
the significance of changes in the distribution of income explored. Even 
the fundamental conclusions of Income and Economic Progress, as to the 
effects upon employment of the way gains in productivity are passed on 
by corporations,’ are made little use of in interpreting this study, the most 
ambitious attempt to bring together data bearing on that precise point. 
Depreciation, for example, is treated as one of the ‘external costs” paid 
by each industry in determining the income left for distribution. The effects 
of depreciation policy upon prices and employment will vary according to 
whether the depreciation deductions represent replacements or additions 
to plant, idle cash balances, or investments in securities. Thus the failure 
to consider these wider theoretical problems affects not only the analysis 
of the data, but even the organization of the data themselves. (In Appendix 
G, the author indicates that he recognized some question as to the correctness 
of his handling of depreciation. ) 

A second shortcoming of the study is its failure to discriminate within 
the period considered. Data were examined covering the whole period from 
1920 to 1938. It is abundantly clear from the charts in the book that many 
of the developments during the decade of the 1920's were greatly different 
trom those of the next decade. These differences are particularly striking 


"A notable exception is the article by Paul H. Douglas, “The Effect of Wage Payments 
ipon Employment,” Am. Econ. Rev., vol. xxix, pp. 138-157, March, part 2, 1939. 
* Harold G. Moulton, The Formation of Capital, pp. 136-154. 

Thus note the statement on p. 182, referring to payments to capital, “More might 
be set aside for investment purposes and less spent for consumption goods; but the total 
would not be affected.” 

_ Maurice Leven, Harold G. Moulton, and Clark Warburton, America’s Capacity to 
Consume, pp. 91-109, 1934. 
"Harold G. Moulton, Income and Economic Progress, 1935. 
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there is the question whether capital returns, like labor returns, should not 
be computed per hour at work. Enforced leisure may have little more alterna- 
tive use-value to partially employed workers than idle plant has to its own- 
ets.) Gains to consumers are based upon changes in service rendered to 
consumers per dollar expended, computed by the same method as used by 
Bell, as explained in connection with Figure 2. Thus computed, the relative 
increase in disbursement rate to each factor is as follows: 


TaBLe 1 


Gain IN DisBuRSEMENTS TO Eacu Facror, As ComPARED TO Previous REWARD 


(Per cent) 
1923-24 to 1928-29 8906-87 
Industry 
Workers | Owners ‘Consumers Workers | Owners | Consumers 

Manufacturing 6 8 8 7 —15 22 
Railroads 6 15 —2 6 —40 26 
Electric light and 

power 8 10 —1 21 —14 42 
Automobiles 3 20 18 16 22 4 
Iron and steel 6 46 22 22 — 34 17 
Paper and pulp 4 1 6 4 1 20 
Cotton textiles? -9 —67 31 21 32 14 
Tobacco —2 21 9 19 —10 36 


Data not available. 
* Changes for first decade based on 1922-23, for cotton textiles. 


The distribution of gains, as shown in Table 1, was sharply different 
in the two decades. In the 1920's, the lion’s share pretty consistently 
went to owners, while consumers and labor shared the balance. (Cotton 
textiles were an exception, with consumers gaining greatly at the ex- 
pense of the other two groups.) Over the 1930's, on the contrary, con- 
sumers generally received all or more than their share (as contrasted to the 
peak years 1928-29), capital mostly gained less than nothing, while workers 
in automobiles, steel, and cotton profited handsomely, but elsewhere re- 
ceived only a moderate share of the gains. 

The distribution of the gains was somewhat related to specific indus- 
trial characteristics. The utilities, rail and electricity, put the major part of 
their gains into profits in the 1920's, and passed none on to consumers. In 
the 1930's, consumers came in for their share, while capital was sharply 
reduced. The highly centralized industries, automobiles, steel and tobacco, 
gave the lion’s share to capital and consumers in the 1920's, with little or 
none to workers. In the 1930’s, workers and consumers were sharply 
increased, while returns to capital shrank (except in automobiles, where 
consumers came off third best). The more competitive industries, as 
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set aside for capital increased. These increased capital payments were used 

artly for increased dividend and other actual payments to capital owners, 
and partly for increased corporate savings. The diversion of an increased 
roportion of income to those who receive income from capital of course 
increased the tendencies to saving and hoarding in the economy. 

What happened in these peak years of prosperity is not, of course, the 
whole story. Corporate surpluses were drawn on heavily to maintain divi- 
dends, and sometimes even wages, during the bad years of the depression. 
Yet the fact remains that in the high-prosperity period of 1923-24, and 
again in 1928-29, American business habitually paid out 95 per cent or less 
of the income that was available for disbursement, and retained 5 per cent or 
more for its own purposes. This would not be so serious if the funds retained 
were being spent for plant, equipment, or in other ways that maintained 
the demands for goods and services. The Brookings Institution itself, how- 
ever, has shown that the volume of new capital formed has little relation 
to the volume of funds available for investment.’’? The author may have 
felt that this phase of the problem was outside the scope of his investiga- 
tion. Had he attempted to consider it, he might have found here one clue 
to why, in each period of business boom, production outran sales to such a 
marked degree. 

The record as a whole thus indicates that during the 1920's, a rising pro- 
portion of the gains of technology was diverted to capital, rather than 
passed on either to workers or consumers. Furthermore, it shows that a 
considerable proportion of the profits was not even paid out to owners, but 
was withheld, presumably largely idle, in corporate reserves. In the 1930's a 
reverse movement occurred, with productivity gains passed on more fully to 
consumers and workers, and with capital accepting lower returns. Lower 
prices and higher wages occurred simultaneously. The industries that put 
more emphasis on lower prices showed little greater expansions in output in 
the 1930's than those which put the emphasis on higher wages. 

These facts offer little support to the author’s conclusions that lower 
prices, rather than higher wages, provide the road to maintained employ- 
ment. He may be right—but not because of the facts he has brought 
together. 

Little attention has been given here to the changes in numbers of men 
employed, weekly or annual earnings, or the real income of workers.’ 
All of these are fully presented in Bell’s book. In general, however, they 
throw little further light on the fundamental problem of how productivity 
gains might best be distributed. Once wage rates per hour are decided 
The Formation of Capital, chap. x, and Income and Economic 

"A recent article on “Union Wage and Hour Policies and Unemployment” by Waldo 


E Fisher in the American Economic Review, vol. xxx, pp. 290-299, June, 1940, summarizes 
me of these inter-relationships. 
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an APPENDIX TABLE A 
lems Basic Data ror Cuarts 
Capital Service Q 
Labor pro-| Wage cost rendered Whole- 
ex- Industry or ductivity | per unit consumers sale od 
ction group per hour | of product per dollar | prices 
‘ product | ofincome produce 
how 
epre- 1928-29 average in per cent of the 1923-24 average 
‘ower 
Groups: 
utput Manufacturing 125 85 105 108 97 oe 
ploy- Railroads 116 92 121 98 968 
n the Electric light and 
me 131 82 114 99 95 
oduc- Mining 132 69 1 117 86 
hou 
vould Industries: 
d Automobiles and 150 
waeet parts 131 79 96 119 80 co 
Iron and steel 135 78 113 122 83 131 
been Paper and pulp 122 86 115 106 89 102 
/ F Cotton textiles? 103 89 30 131 90 111 
» and Tobacco 132 74 121 109 973 
intain 103¢ 
from 
fro 1936-37 average in per cent of the 1928-29 average 
pation 
€ con- Groups: 
‘actual Manufacturing 120 89 70 122 89 99 
“oa Railroads 126 84 70 126 855 79 
ve & Electric light and 
power 161 75 68 142 80 141 
1EL Mining 143 78 i 105 95 96 
Industries: ; 
Automobiles and . 
—_7 parts 112 103 87 104 79 97 
coger Iron and steel 115 106 56 117 99 97 
and pulp 125 83 72 120 96 115 
— Cotton textiles 136 89 102 114 83 101 
Tobacco 182 66 84 137 858 105 
96 


' Not available. 

* 1928-29 average in per cent of 1922-23 average. 
* Excluding excise tax on tobacco products. 
‘Including excise tax on tobacco products. 

* Weighted passenger and ton mile. 


Computed from data in appendix tables of Productivity, Wages, and National Income, 
y Spurgeon Bell. 
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pattern should exist. Modern war involves all of the productive resources 
of great nations, and it must have a tremendous effect on the course of 
business among the belligerents and among those neutrals having eco- 
nomic and financial relations with the countries at war. Every aspect of the 
economic life of these countries, belligerent and neutral, is affected by war: 
production and consumption, money and prices and interest rates, public 
fnance and the distribution of income. Nor is the effect of war on business 
confined to the period of hostilities. For years afterward the pattern of 
business fluctuations is dominated by conditions altered by war. 


II 


The outbreak of war, particularly if no preparation has been made to 
convert a country from a peace to a war basis, may bring temporary depres- 
sion.’ Such an interruption of business seems to occur in nearly all major 
wars. The beginning of the Civil War in the United States, the Franco- 
Prussian War, and of other great wars was accompanied by a recession or 
depression in business. In the spring and summer preceding the outbreak 
of war in 1914, business was moderately depressed in all countries. Fol- 
lowing the declaration of war, mild depression became deeper in England, 
growing depression was followed by almost complete suspension of business 
in France, and even in Germany the conversion from peace to war was 
accompanied by some unemployment. Because industries in the belligerent 
countries were already on a war or near-war basis, adjustment seems to 
have been more rapid in the current war. Nevertheless, it is worth noting 
that employment in England in the first four months of the war was some- 
what below the period before the war.‘ 

Once the adjustment from peace to war is made, a period of tremendous 
industrial activity, war activity, begins. This activity is greatest in the fields 
directly related to the production of arms and munitions, the primary war 
goods, and the metals and chemicals required for their manufacture. Other 
industries providing fuel and transportation equipment may also feel the 
expansion in demand for war purposes. This high level of activity is in- 
variably maintained in the primary war industries throughout the war. 

If the productive resources of a country are not strained in the produc- 
tion of primary war goods, there may be a general expansion in business. 
The increased employment and income in the war industries will lead to a 


‘Ricardo observed that “the commencement of war after a long peace, . . . generally 
produces considerable distress in trade.” D. Ricardo, Principles of Political Economy and 

tion, chap. xix, p. 250 (Gonner ed.). 

“The Guaranty Survey, vol, xix, no. 10, Jan. 29, 1940, p. 11, contains the following 
‘tatement in its analysis of economic conditions in Great Britain: “General employment 
‘s risen further. The number of registered unemployed persons dropped 41,063 between 


November 13 and December 11 to 1,361,525, but remained 130,000 above the last pre- 
War figure,” 
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war, Admittedly, prevailing methods of war finance increase tremendously 
the volume of monetary expenditure; but the reason for this apparent in- 
tease in demand is the financial policy pursued in time of war. According 
to this view, if wartime expenditure were financed by taxation and by the 
borrowing of savings, there could not be an increase of demand. “It is 
perfectly demonstrable,” wrote Tooke, “that an expenditure by govern- 
ment, whether defrayed by immediate taxes to the whole amount, or by 
- an on the anticipation of taxes to be levied, is nothing but a change in 

he mode of laying out the same sum of money; and that what is expended 
by government would and must have been laid out by individuals upon 
objects of consumption, productive or unproductive.” Nor, according to 
this view, does government expenditure financed by loans from savers have 
any expansive effect. “The money advanced to government would, but for 
such loan, have been laid out equally in purchases, though probably not of 
the same commodities, or would have been lent on private securities to such 
persons as would have laid it out in purchases.’”* 

This view that war-time demand is merely a transfer of ordinary demand 
is untenable. Taxation and borrowing by government does not diminish 
the expenditure of the public by the full amount of the payments to the 
government. The whole level of demand, the propensity to consume, is 
raised by war.® And if the volume of consumption is increased by war, 
the inducement that business-men have for expanding investment is also 
increased. Although other factors, limiting the productive capacity of the 


community, or restricting consumption and investment, ma revent an 
y , y 
; 4 expansion of output, the demand justifying a higher level of industrial ac- 
eve 
“i tivity is created by war. 
tput, 
4 The following summary of business conditions in England and Germany 
46 from 1914 to 1918 reveals the major factors affecting business in belligerent 
ds is 
, countries in time of war.?° 
ad by England: 1914, mild depression deepens with war. Slow decline and dullness; 
severe paralysis with war. 
x, and 1915, war activity. Industrial boom with shortage of labor. 
were 
ips “Thomas Tooke, A History of Prices and of the State of the Circulation, vol. i, pp. 92, 
5 
oom ' When war breaks out people do not merely want soldiers’ work and shells and guns 
nag tead of other things: they do not merely want to get these things by transferring effort 
- making them away from making other things: they also want to enhance the supply 
are ‘ them by increasing the aggregate sum of effort, and by increasing this in an enormous 
oe ‘egree. In these circumstances there must be an enormous expansion of industrial activity 
of rt ll round. This expansion is, of course, much larger than appears in unemployment sta- 
al tistics, because a very large number of persons hitherto not engaged in industry are drawn 
"e into it. The activity of soldiering should, of course, be counted for this purpose as an 
4h Sc usiry.” A. C. Pigou, Industrial Fluctuations, pp. 48-49. 


“This summary of business conditions is abstracted from Willard Thorp’s Business 
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to produce goods no longer available from belligerents. The dye and 
chemical industry in the United States was expanded to a considerable ex- 
rent because of the difficulty of securing German products from 1914 to 
1918. These are the major factors leading to a direct expansion in produc- 
‘ion and employment in neutral countries as a result of war conditions. 

When the favorable factors enumerated predominate, a general expansion 
in business is likely in neutral countries. The increased income and expendi- 
ture of those employed in the export industries will lead to a greater level 

f consumption and will induce a greater volume of investment. Further, 
if the purchases of the belligerents are paid for in gold, credit conditions 
will become easier, and this will facilitate the maintenance of a still higher 
level of production and investment. The prosperity of the United States 
and of Sweden from 1915 to 1917 must be attributed in large part to their 
favorable situation for providing the goods demanded by belligerents and 
neutrals, and to the repercussionary effects of their enlarged exports and 
easier credit.?? 

The factors favorable to expansion in neutral countries do not continue 
throughout a prolonged war, and they may be partly or entirely offset by 
conditions leading to depression. For example, neutral countries may ex- 
perience difficulty in securing the usual supply of raw materials from the 
belligerents. The best known instance is the cotton famine that resulted in 
depression in the English textile industry during the American Civil War." 
Neutral countries may lose important markets because blockades or em- 
bargoes, or inadequate shipping facilities prevent the maintenance of nor- 
mal trade relations. The United States suffered from such restrictions 
through the greater part of the Napoleonic Wars. Finally, belligerents may 
voluntarily restrict their imports of some goods to economize foreign ex- 
change of transport equipment.’* These unfavorable factors become par- 
ticularly significant after two or three years of war, when foreign exchange 
reserves have been depleted, when shipping has been destroyed, and when 
blockades have become most effective. It should be noted that small neutrals 
within the war zone may find these unfavorable factors dominant from the 
very beginning of a war. The uneven prosperity and depression in the 
Netherlands from 1914 to 1918 must be attributed to the restrictive effects 
of these unfavorable factors. 


The Guaranty Survey, vol. xix, no. 10, Jan. 29, 1940, p. 4. See also, “Recent Trends in 
U 5. Export Trade,” Survey of Current Business, Jan., 1940, pp. 6-11. 
_ "Exports were also encouraged by granting credits to belligerents. On the inflationary 
eftects of such credits, see G. Cassel, Money and Foreign Exchange after 1914, pp. 17-18. 
“ The effects of the cotton famine are noted by W. S. Jevons, Investigations in Currency 
and Finance, 2nd ed., p. 23. 
“Exports of American agricultural products to Great Britain and France have already 
- uned, and the indications are that a further decline may be expected in the near 
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stimulus of previous high prices there was a general increase of production ) 
would naturally, it is supposed, account for falling markets and conse- 
quent distress among the producing classes, and for reduced wages and 
diminished consumption; these leading, through a long course of suffering, 
to the only remedy, v#z., a diminished production.”** The typical post-war 
recession occurred after the Napoleonic Wars in England, after the Civil 
War in the United States, and throughout the world in 1918. 

The first post-war depression ordinarily is soon followed by revival and 
prosperity. Old markets are reopened and industries expand to reéstablish 
their pre-war trade.** There is also certain to be a great demand for goods 
to replenish inventories used up during the war. A great investment 
boom is also likely to occur in the early post-war period. During the war 
there will have been a restriction of investment in construction and equip- 
ment. New investment will be necessary to make good the depreciation and 
the deficiency of the war period. In those areas in which war destruction 
was most marked, the field of new investment will be further enlarged 
by the need for reconstruction.’® This post-war boom is generally terminated 
in two or three years, although traces of it may persist for a decade or more, 
depending on the destruction and investment deficiency from the war. 

This short-period pattern of post-war business cycles, although com- 
monly found among the belligerents and neutrals, may not prevail in the 
defeated countries. There, the post-war depression may continue longer, 
particularly as the war-time restrictions imposed by the victors may not be 
relaxed until the conclusion of a treaty of peace. Further, the breakdown 
of the economic system which may have preceded defeat, and political 


“Thomas Tooke, A History of Prices and of the State of the Circulation, vol. i, pp. 91-92. 
It should be added that Tooke did not accept this doctrine but stated it for the purpose 
f revealing its fallacy. Nevertheless, it does describe the reasons for the first post-war 

*"An improvement of credit may have its rise in the opening out of foreign markets 
fter a war."” Alfred Marshall, Money, Credit, and Commerce, p. 249. 

Mitchell notes the great expectations of English manufacturers and merchants after 
the Napoleonic Wars. “As Napoleon’s fall drew near, English manufacturers and mer- 
rants, anticipating the reopening of hungry continental markets, accumulated large stores 
f goods for export. Waterloo was fought in June, 1815. There followed several months 
f brisk trade and optimistic speculation. But before the year was out it became clear 
that European consumers lacked the means to buy freely. Heavy consignments of British 
goods overstocked the markets and many of the consignors went bankrupt. The year 
atter Waterloo was one of distress from beginning to end. Recovery began in the spring 
' 1817 and made rapid progress, so that 1818 showed great industrial activity.” W. C. 
Mitchell, Business Cycles, the Problem and Its Setting, p. 4. 

Physical destruction, reinforced by the accumulation of omitted replacements and 
investments, became the source of a reconstruction demand, not only in our three [United 
tates, England, and Germany] or in all belligerent countries but also in others, which 

centuated the prosperities and revivals that occurred up to, roughly, the middle twen- 

‘J. A. Schumpeter, Business Cycles, vol. ii, p. 701. Schumpeter notes the peculiar con- 
‘tions faced by England in the 1920's. These conditions are considered below in connec- 


ion with the long-period pattern of post-war business cycles. 
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However, if a country whose currency has depreciated on the foreign 
exchange market undertakes to stabilize exchange rates at the level pre- 
ailing before the war, it must face a long period of subnormal business 
activ ity during which the level of prices and incomes in the country is 
brought into equilibrium with that of other countries. This policy was 

followed by England, and the decade of the 1920’s was one of considerable 
unemployment in that country. The same policy was followed by the 
United States after the Civil War, and the ten years from 1865 to 1874 
were marked by depression, only three of these ten years being definitely 
eerie It is probable that much of the depression from 1815 to 1822 

in the United States and England was caused by the policy of reéstablishing 
specie payments on the pre-war standard. 

After a time, when exchange rates have been stabilized, countries that 
abandoned the gold standard because of the war may decide to return to 
gold. During the war the belligerent countries will have used a consider- 
able part of their gold holdings to purchase goods in neutral countries. 
And prices will have risen in neutral countries, partly because of the war 
demand, partly because the inflowing gold will have been used to expand 
the volume of money and credit. When the gold standard is generally re- 
established after a great war, it becomes necessary for the countries return- 
ing to gold to accumulate a reserve. The attempts to attract and accumulate 
gold may put a severe strain on monetary and credit facilities in all gold 
standard countries, and lead to world-wide deflation." It is worth noting 
that the second decade after the Napoleonic Wars and after the World War 
were both marked by severe depression throughout the world. 

This long-period pattern of post-war business cycles may be discussed 
in terms of the long-period interest rate, which reflects to some extent 
monetary policy. For various reasons, the long-period interest rate rises 
sharply in time of war, and continues to rise shortly after the war, when 
monetary policy is no longer specifically directed toward maintaining favor- 
able conditions for government borrowing. During the post-war recon- 
struction boom the high interest rate need not be restrictive. But as time 
goes on, the high interest rate falls too slowly, partly because of the rigid- 
i so characteristic of the long-period interest rate, partly because mone- 

y policy designed to reéstablish the gold standard requires the 
maintenance of tight money. In the meantime, the high interest rate 
diminishes investment and depresses business for two reasons: first, the 
absolute magnitude of the interest rate makes some investment unprofit- 


; — monetary problems complicate still further the difficulties arising from a gen- 
tn to the gold standard. Among these may be mentioned the problem of repara- 

» paym ents, tariffs designed to facilitate a return to gold without too much defla- 
nd possi bly the declining production of gold during the period of high war and 
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waves are caused by war, or their movements amplified by war, it could be 
aid that the deep depressions during the downswing of the long wave 
ure part of the post-war pattern of business cycles. 

The suggested causes of the long wave are gold production, innovations 
and investment, and war. There is a tendency for the upswing of the long 
wave to be characterized by increased gold production, numerous innova- 
tions entailing much investment, and frequent war. The downswing of 
the long wave is characterized by decreased gold production, a curtailment 
of innovations and a decline in the growth of investment, and less frequent 
war. Gold production and innovations are consistent and mutually rein- 
forcing causes of a long wave. Thus innovations in technique or in the 
development of new countries may facilitate increased gold production by 
providing superior methods of production or by opening new ore fields. 
Similarly, enlarged gold production, through rising prices and easier credit, 
makes investment more profitable and facilitates the undertaking of new 
enterprises. On the other hand, great wars are not favorable to enlarged 
production of gold or to new types of investment.?* The conclusion must 
be that “it is not the war that causes the upswing. Rather it is the long 
wave upswing that produces favorable conditions for the waging of war.’’" 

Although war cannot be regarded as the cause of the long wave, it may 
contribute to the termination of the upswing. This would be true if it be- 
came unprofitable to continue increasing the production of gold because 
of a war-time rise in prices and costs. Apart from any direct causal connec- 
tion with the long wave, it cannot be denied that war intensifies the rise 
in prices and in interest rates during the upswing. To this extent, the mone- 
tary problems and readjustments in the downswing of the long wave are 
made more difficult. No doubt, even without war there would still be 
severe depressions in the downswing of the long wave; but it is reason- 
able to believe that the severity of these deep depressions is intensified by 
the dificult monetary problems growing out of war. 

E. M. BERNSTEIN 


University of North Carolina 


pression, see W. C. Mitchell, Business Cycles, the Problem and Its Setting, pp. 410-12; 
Willard Thorp, Business Annals, pp. 65-67. On the intensity of depression in the down- 
swing of the long waves, see J. A. Schumpeter, Business Cycles, vol. i, p. 173. 

“The German literature on business cycles contains numerous references to war as a 

cause of the long wave. Consult Ernst Wagemann, Konjunkturlehre, pp. 74-75 (Economic 
Roythm, pp. 82-84). S. von Ciriacy-Wantrup, Agrarkrisen und Stockungsspannen, zur 
Frage der langen Welle in der wirtschaftlichen Entwicklung, regards war and armament 
Production as a major factor in the long wave, although he also recognizes the importance 
t gold production in these long-period movements. 
_ A. H. Hansen, Economic Stabilization in an Unbalanced World, p. 96. Cf. E. M. 
Pernstein, Money and the Economic System, pp. 174-77. It has been suggested that the 
ipswing of the long wave induces war not by providing a favorable economic position 
‘or waging war, but by necessitating a more vigorous search for foreign markets, thus 
‘cacing to political conflicts that terminate in war. Reasons for rejecting the latter ex- 
planation are given by J. A. Schumpeter, Business Cycles, vol. ii, p. 697, n. 
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rate, but in the long run it would still be determined by the same factors. 

' The deposit rate could now be reduced to zero by concerted action without 
a significant loss of reserves to the banking system. 

' A zero rate would probably lead to slightly increased public investment and 
lower yields on existing securities. 
The function of the deposit rate is to restrict competition of depositors 
with the banks for loans. But the banks would gain on balance if they 
ceased to pay interest. The Big Five have not acted profitably in continuing 
to pay interest, and the American banks could now reduce the rate to zero 
to their advantage. 

‘Il. Changes in the deposit rate could be used as an instrument of discount 

policy to influence output, prices and employment. A lower rate would be 
stimulating, a higher one depressing. 


I 


Let us review the conventional explanation of the deposit rate. It is 
said that depositors bring money to the bank which it in turn loans to 
borrowers. The gross earnings of the bank are determined by the volume 
and composition of loanable funds and the rates at which they are loaned. 
After losses and expenses of operation are deducted, the net earnings pro- 
vide a margin out of which interest on deposits can be paid. Because of 
the competition for these funds among bankers who desire to loan them 
at a profit, a bank must pay interest or lose deposits to a competitor. The 
payment of interest on deposits is explained in this wise, like any other 
interest rate. The ability and willingness to pay arises from the earning 
power of loaned funds; the necessity of making payments arises from com- 
petition among bankers. 

What determines the rate? The rate is a function of the interest received 
in loans and the expenses of doing business.* If the profits of the banking 
business rise, the bidding for deposits will drive the deposit rate up. If 
profits fall, so will the rate. In this way the rate should tend to oscillate 
around a level which permits a normal rate of profit in the banking busi- 
ness. Why is a different rate paid on demand and savings deposits? There 
s an incentive for the depositor to keep his funds subject to check for he 
needs them in this form in order to conduct his business. Demand deposits 
presumably remain in the individual bank only for a short period; a high 
reserve must be kept and the balance must be invested in liquid low-yield 
paper. Since the cost of conducting checking accounts is relatively great, 


"This is perhaps a statement of the ideal. It has been observed that in practice, banks 
ve had a tendency to fix the deposit rate first and then to see what could be done about 
caring it. This point as well as a discussion of the factors determining the deposit rate 
been presented recently in an instructive address, entitled “The Cost of Money and 
he Bank Investment Problem,” by Mr. Stephen M. Foster, economist, City Bank Farmers 
‘rust Company, New York City, in Proceeding of the Conferences on Bond Portfolios, 
published by the New York State Bankers Association, and before the midwinter meeting 
‘the Wisconsin Bankers Association, January, 1940. 
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with riskless collateral, or if the rate compensates for the risk and marginal 
expense. If there were no risk element, the loan rate would fall close to 
zero so long as excess reserves existed. Whenever risk exists, the loan rate 
cannot fall below the estimated risk. It is because there is insufficient de- 
mand for riskless loans and because the rate of interest offered on risky 
loans is too small, that we have excess reserves. The contention of Pro- 
fessor Knut Wicksell,® that banks can expand indefinitely if they keep the 
bank rate below the market rate, is qualified by the phrase ‘‘so long as the 
security of the borrower is adequate.”” But this is the essence of the case. 
Those who wish to borrow do not always have adequate security. More- 
over, on the assumption that “‘security is adequate,” it is impossible to 
explain the existence of a continual large quantity of excess reserves and 
rates of interest exceeding the cost of administration. That is why it is 
necessary to use the loss-ratio® explanation of excess reserves. 

Since practically all loans involve some risk, banks compute what they 
term the loss ratio. The loss ratio is the percentage of losses to total loans.” 
This can be computed from past experience but it is effective for action only 
in so far as it is expected to continue. There is no precise rule for judging 
risk. If bankers are optimistic, lending policies are liberal; if fearful, they 
become conservative. Whenever the expected loss ratio plus the marginal 
administrative cost exceeds the loan rate of interest, banks should not be 
desirous of increasing their deposits and reserves. On the contrary, they 
should be glad to see their deposits shrink and go to a competitor. Indeed, 
the indifference to the volume of deposits at this particular time has been 
noted, and the bankers are relatively indifferent to new deposits. They seek 
them only in so far as they act from habit or are thinking of the future. On 
the other hand, if the loss ratio is below the loan rate, it will be profit- 
able for banks to lend, and they will seek to attract deposits and reserves 
by providing checking service without cost, or even by paying interest on 
time and savings deposits.* Banks having the greatest net returns (gross 
income minus expenses after losses) can afford to pay higher rates of 
interest and thereby attract deposits.? A bank refusing to pay interest or 
paying interest at a rate less than other banks would lose deposits. 


* Interest and Prices, pp. 110-111. See also Ludwig Von Mises, op. cit., pp. 311 and 345. 
‘I shall use the terms risk, loss ratio, and expected rate of loss interchangeably always 
bearing in mind that it is the expectation which is significant. 
_ Computed as a percentage of deposits, the loss ratio of total insured commercial banks 
tor year ending December 31, 1938, was 1 per cent of deposits. This was made up as 
tollows: .30 on loans; .45 om securities; .25 all other. From Table 27, Bull. 78, Aug., 
1939, Earnings and Expenses of All Insured Commercial Banks, 1938, published by the 
Research Council, American Bankers Association. 
i, am deferring until Part VI a consideration of the effect of competition of other 
enders on the interest rate. At this point we are treating the deposit rate as a result of 
profitable loan operations and not as a cause. 
The actual rate of profit on capital and surplus would depend upon the ratio of these 
to total assets. A bank which had a large ratio of ‘capital to total liabilities would 
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Let us now see how the larger expansion ratio and greater overhead costs 
lead to more vigorous competition for deposits under oligopoly. The ex- 
pansion ratio determines the amount of new loans which a bank can make 
with a given increment of reserves, due to a primary deposit. A large ex- 
pansion ratio consequently increases the size of the marginal increment of 
income due to accretion of a given amount of reserves. On the cost side, the 
fact that fixed costs are a large part of total costs means that the primary 
incremental cost of handling a new loan is relatively smaller than under 
, multiple system. The marginal increment of revenue being greater and 
of costs being smaller, either profits or the deposit rate would be higher. 

(1) Studies of the expansion power of the English and American bank- 
ing systems show that an English bank can probably count on a greater 
ability to loan on the basis of a given addition to reserves than an American 
bank; but it will also lose loaning power proportionately with the loss of 
reserves.'? The coefficient of expansion of an individual American bank is 
from .9 to 1. Professor Watkins estimates the immediate expansion power 
of the large English banks as from 1.4 to 2.2 times a given increment of 
reserve. The smaller English institutions conform more closely to the Ameri- 
can standard. This difference is due primarily to the fact that a large branch 
bank is more likely to retain derivative deposits than a small one, since 
the checks drawn by the borrower have a greater probability of being re- 
deposited in the same institution. If a bank could find a ready demand for 
loans at 5 per cent and could loan two dollars for each addition to reserves 
of one dollar, its marginal gross revenue would be at the rate of 10 per cent 
per annum of the addition to reserves. Considering gross revenue alone, we 
might conclude that a bank could afford to pay a much higher deposit 
rate in the short period if its loan expansion ratio were high than if it were 
low. We must, however, deduct from gross revenues the interest paid on 
the derivative deposits and the cost of making the new loans. After this 
is done, the remaining net revenue is greatly reduced, but it would still 
be higher under oligopoly than under competition." 


“See “The Expansion Power of the English Banking System,” Leonard L. Watkins, 
Quart. Jour. of Econ., Nov. 1938. On the American, see footnote 2, p. 10 and reference; 
on the British, p. 12. 

“Since the deposit rate is not discriminatory, interest would have to be paid on the 
lerivative time deposits as well as on the primary deposit which brought in the additional 
reserve. Profits from the transaction would then depend upon the relative proportions of 
the derivative deposits which would be redeposited as time and demand deposits. The 


larger 
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® revenue before operating costs and losses would be 10 per cent of the loan. If the 2 dollars 
were retained as savings deposits, paying a rate say of 21 per cent, the bank’s marginal 
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® MME the proportion consisted of demand deposits, the larger would be the probable 
proit from an accretion of a given unit of primary deposits and the higher the possible 
posit rate. On the other hand, as the proportion of derivative savings deposits increased, 
t tresponding increment of costs paid as interest on deposits would be increased, and 
B ‘Se lower the rate which could be paid. To illustrate: If a bank loaned 2 dollars for a 
m Year and the resulting deposits were retained as derivative demand deposits, its marginal 
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fixed Our chief problem, however, is not the effect of oligopoly but of 
loans monopoly upon the deposit rate. We desire to know what banks can do 
‘ually about this rate if they act in concert. Concerted action is generally believed 
ficant to be more easily achieved among the few than the many. But the possibility 
was 1 of combination is not a mere matter of the number of competitors. Given 
ans. J proper laws and banking associations as in the United States today, price 
Oans, axing can be carried out just as effectively among the many as among the 
ields, few. The Big Five in England can agree, but so can the groups of banks 
clude in counties, states and the nation, regarding the level of the deposit rate. 
‘ginal The question is therefore pertinent: how far can a group of bankers acting 
bank- in concert go toward reducing the deposit rate profitably below the competi- 
ences [ME tive equilibrium rate? We have seen that under competition they can 
eposit reduce the rate to the competitive level, even though it may reach zero, and 
under oligopoly, the short-term rate may be equal to, higher or lower than 
short: the competitive rate. But can banks reduce by agreement and administra- 
them- tive order this rate to zero without any consequences detrimental to them- 
com- selves? 
Id be IV 
. The Qualitatively, the effects which follow from the reduction of a rate are 
the same whether the reduction be great or small, to 2 per cent, 1 per cent 
_ or zero. Quantitatively, the effects would be of greater or smaller magnitude. 
greater In order to simplify discussion and to bring out in strong relief the con- 


greater sequences of a reduction, let us now consider what will happen to reserves 
and loaning power if interest on all deposits were reduced to zero. We can 
account then modify our conclusions for different quantitative changes. 

sitOr 1s It is a common error in looking at the banking system as a whole to 


at 1); 


sn ®® arty over the habits of thought used in connection with the individual 


ove the bank. One of these is the assumption that if deposits are ‘‘spent’’ or “with- 
— drawn” they somehow diminish the power of the banking system to loan. 
= This is true of the individual bank but not of the system. So long as checks 


reserves 

happen fact which we may consistently bear in mind, Business-men and bankers in an oligopolistic 
tease its tion realize that they are hardly ever operating at optimum for any period of time 
» enseen because of fluctuations in investment and other business conditions. To base policy upon 
ind they short period considerations is to base it upon short-sighted considerations. And there is 
sev, like no internal compulsion in the price system to compel business-men to be myopic. In so far 
ag about s they can do so, they therefore try not to do in the short run what they know they cannot 
ver. teal ‘0 in the long run. The dichotomy between short and long-run policy is in this respect 
yon t doubtful significance for the explanation of banking policy, though as a conceptual 
‘on te ‘cheme it may show the factors and conditions governing price behavior. A bank must 
ed have a continuous and non-discriminating policy toward depositors. It cannot pay a higher 
eit com: than average rate to some individual depositor to get him to transfer his account from 
‘e. habits nother bank, because it can make, as we have seen, a large profit on this marginal amount. 
ich ther For it must at the same time raise the rate on all other time deposits. And if it does this, 
tude of it will probably lose more than it will gain. The high expansion ratio, despite its obvious 
mpetitos fm PrOdtability from the marginal view, should not therefore be expected to make any perma- 


ever, ont nent continuous substantial difference in banking practice regarding the deposit rate. 
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receive no interest on balances, and are not now hoarding bank notes. It is 
quite unlikely therefore that either large or small depositors would sud- 
denly begin to hoard notes if the deposit rate were reduced to zero. 

The shift from savings to demand deposits in the event of a zero deposit 
rate would require larger legal reserves and thus reduce excess reserves. 
How much of this shifting would go on? Since banks generally make small 
service charges against demand deposits and none against savings deposits, 
individuals would not switch directly to demand deposits without some 
substantial reason. The shift would come about as savers bought securities 
and transferred their inactive funds into active hands.’* The new holders 
would probably hold them in the form of demand deposits. If the deposits 
coming into new hands were, in fact, active deposits, they would favorably 
affect business activity. But if the new deposits were in fact idle, even though 
nominally demand deposits, then a small inducement in the form of a 
deposit rate might induce depositors to classify these deposits formally as 
time deposits. The purpose of such compensation is not to prevent compe- 
tition,?® but only to induce the depositor to classify his deposit in such a way 
as would be convenient for the bank. Proper salesmanship together with 
service charges on demand deposits might accomplish this purpose even 
with a zero deposit rate. 

We may conclude that the zero deposit rate could cause excess reserves 
to be diminished somewhat because of increased circulation, hoarding, and 
the higher reserve requirements for demand deposits, but the magnitude 
of the change would probably be small. Moreover, since reserves are a con- 
ventional element, subject to alteration by the board of governors, it is 
not so much the effect on reserves which is important as the effect of com- 
petition by depositors upon the rate of interest and the willingness of the 
banks to hold old and make new investments at the new rates of interest. 


Let us now examine the effect of a zero deposit rate upon (1) the in- 
vestment activity of savings depositors who now hold deposits for invest- 
ment purposes; (2) the loan rate of interest; and (3) the volume, composi- 
tion and quality of bank assets. 

(1) Those savers who hold savings deposits for safety alone would be 
unaffected. But those who hold them as investments for income would seek 
to invest their funds elsewhere. This might cause an increased bid for exist- 
ing securities or investment in mew assets. The consequences would be 
different if investors bought from other individuals or from banks. With a 

“This might even be carried so far as to be inflationary. But this is a problem in 


monetary policy and the effect of MV on prices and output. See Parts VI and VII. Also 


Keynes, Treatise, vol. i, pages 11 and 12, describing the so-called inflationary effects of 
this move in England in 1915-1916. 
~ As discussed in Part VI. 
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1. Risk remaining the same, the yield falls. 
2, Risk increasing, the yield does not rise commensurably. 
3. Risk may increase somewhat and yield fall somewhat. 


(3) What would be the effect of a zero rate on the volume, composition, 
and quality of bank assets? Since individual savings have no effect on the 
loaning power of banks, there need be no effect on the total volume of bank 
loans. The composition of earning assets would probably remain unchanged 
at first as banks simply made new loans and held the same securities. But 
after a time there might be some effect both on composition and quality of 
assets. There are two possibilities: the fall in yields on high-grade securities 
might induce the banks to buy securities having greater risks. Or, since the 
ero rate enabled them to cut expenses, they might actually buy higher grade, 
lower yield securities. The result would depend upon their comparative 
preference for income or for safety.** 

The main fear of a reduction of the deposit rate on the part of state 
banking officials who are responsible for examination of both savings and 
loan institutions and banks is that both types of institutions will begin to 
make more poor loans. This view is re-inforced by the fact that it is not 
the lack of existence of potential borrowers who have adequate collateral 
which causes the present small amount of investment, but the unwillingness 
of these borrowers to venture. They will not risk their own funds, even at 
low rates of interest, with the present economic outlook. An expansion of 
loans would probably come from those with little equity of their own who, 
in fact, were risking the funds of banks and other institutions. Whether 
it is desirable at the present time that banks and other financial institutions 
should take inferior assets in order to encourage economic expansion is a 
question of such large import that it is beyond our present scope. Two views 
can be indicated: If one believes that greater risks and lower interest rates 
are desirable for business expansion, he may look with favor upon in- 
creased risk-taking by banks. If, on the other hand, one looks primarily 
at the quality of bank assets and the demand side of the equation, he may 
conclude that it is more desirable to improve the prospects for profit by 
various cost-price adjustments, changes in tax policy, and other measures 
which will restore the confidence of private individuals who have adequate 
assets to pledge for loans and are willing to take business risks. 


VI 


_ What is the function of the deposit rate? In a competitive banking system 
it has two functions: to prevent competition in the investment markets; and 
to induce the individual depositor to keep his deposit in a specific bank and 


Stephen Foster, supra, argues that banks should first select sound bonds and then 
‘just the deposit rate to the yield of bonds, If they did this, a zero rate might bring about 
etter security holdings. 
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be wrong, it is also true that the present policy of paying interest on deposits 
is not the result of a conscious decision on the part of the banking system as 
1 whole, or a consequent of a calculation of possible losses and gains to 
the system. It is a result of the competitive attitude which, ex Aypothesi, 
we are now eliminating. But the conclusion here is in line with the general 
theory that it is not profitable for one of numerous competitors to restrict 
output or to purchase and dismantle and thus put out of competition some 
one or a group of these competitors. 

Banks, insurance companies, savings and loan companies, and all other 
institutional and private investors would feel the increased competition of 
time and savings depositors. Markets, however, are imperfect, and those in 
strategic loan positions might be able to loan profitably while others still 
had idle funds. This is especially true of the commercial banking system. 
The banks, in so far as they cater to commercial and personal short-term 
demand, are in a quasi-monopolistic position which gives them preferred 
loan opportunities and also makes it unnecessary to reduce customers’ rates 
strictly in line with open-market rates. Assuming they have an alternative, 
as I think they now have, it seems clear that it is not to the interest of the 
banks to pay the whole cost of placing a restraint on competition for in- 
vestment so long as all other investors are sharing the benefit. If they can 
do so, it will therefore be profitable for the banks to come to an agreement 
by which they eliminate interest on deposits. 

In view of the fact that British banks have acted in concert in the past, 
it is surprising that they have not already done this. Though they have set 
the interest rate by agreement, they apparently have not known where their 
own interest lay, or if they did know, they had not been willing or able to 
pursue it to the utmost for reasons of state, public opinion or treasury 
policy. There is no other reason why they should not have reduced the rate 
to zero. 

In showing that the banking system as a whole would not lose reserves 
and loaning power by a reduction in the deposit rate, we do not prove 
that all individual banks would survive such a policy. While the banks 
in the aggregate would gain, purely savings banks and those institutions 
having a high percentage of savings deposits might find their reserves de- 
pleted as their depositors purchased bonds in the New York market. A 
uniform zero deposit rate would therefore probably cause a shift in the loca- 
tion of reserves and deposits. Under a branch banking system this would be 
of little significance. Loans could still be made where needed and banking 
services furnished. But under a unit banking system, savings banks and some 
commercial banks in small towns, having a large percentage of savings de- 
posits, might not be able to survive. Banks doing a predominantly demand 


78, August, 1939, Earnings and Expenses of All Insured Commercial Banks, 1938, 
ished by the Research Council, American Bankers Association. 
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interest.2° Assuming competition and some constancy in opinion, the price 
of securities and the loan rate of interest would come to rest at points where 
the existing holders of bank deposits preferred to hold non-interest bear- 
ing bank deposits to loans or securities; or more precisely, where exchanges 
of cash for securities were made over a period of time only at unchanging 
prices. Since the loss ratio is not a hard fact but an expectation, it is subject 
to change. Even so, composite opinion does and will arrive at some rate 
at which people generally will not venture further. When this point is 
reached, security prices would come to rest and there would be no change 
unless there were a general change in the marginal efficiency of capital." 
The latter would have to be the consequence of new invention, increased 
demand, or some cost-price adjustments which would make new investment 
profitable. So long as the choice was simply between holding cash and 
existing securities, there would be no effect on new investment. Should 
yields fall, however, it is likely that it would become profitable to produce 
new capital assets at the pre€xisting costs. This brings us to the consideration 
of the effect of the deposit rate on new investment. 


VII 


A reduction in the deposit rate should stimulate new investment in 
physical goods. Since bank profits would rise, and/or deposit rates would 
fall, competition would force the banks to reduce the lending rate to an 
amount somewhat above operating costs plus the loss ratio but not includ- 
ing the deposit rate which previously had to be included. Banks could 
choose between increased risks or lower rates of interest. A country bank, 
for example, which formerly paid 2 per cent on 50 per cent of its de- 
posits would find that with a zero deposit rate it could cut its loan rate by 
1 per cent and still have the same net profit, or it could loan a greater per- 
centage on farms and homes at the old rate and keep a larger depreciation 
reserve, 

Under conditions of partial employment, with a marginal elasticity of 
output** close to 1, new investment would probably bring about increased 


“If the loss ratio were equal to the rate of interest there would be no pure interest 
but only an amount sufficient to cover losses and risks. If, however, pure interest exists, 
5 n the loss ratio plus pure interest (or the amount to induce people to part with cash) 


ould be equal to the loan rate of interest. Since all factors of uncertainty are included in 
the | 


‘oss ratio, I do not see how there can be pure interest under competition so long as 
there are uninvested funds. But this is a problem beyond the scope of the present dis- 
cussion. 

“It may be that at this level there would be no pure interest but simply an amount 
suticient to cover estimated risk and the cost of making the loan. See Keynes, General 
The or), Pp. 375-376. 

* By the elasticity of output I mean simply the percentage change in output divided 

by the percentage change in expenditure with which it is associated. This would be the 

cciprocal of the elasticity of price. If the elasticity of output was 1, there would be no 
crease in price with increased expenditure, but a commensurate increase in output. 
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follow suit. The bidding up of existing securities and the reduction of 
yield, if carried on for any length of time, would bring the rate of interest 
down to the loss ratio and there it would rest. Unless this ratio were de- 
creased, no expansion of new investment would take place. 

When we reach this point, purely monetary analysis must give way to a 
consideration of factors governing new investment: population, invention, 
savings, consumption, and their historical trend and outlook.*® Only if we 
knew what the trend of events will be could we say what will happen to 
the prospect for profit. Short of this knowledge, we may make a present 
adjustment to under-employment by governmental deficits for consump- 
tion, armament, housing, or public works; or on the private front by cost- 
price adjustments in particular areas and industries in order to stimulate 
private investment. These are problems in economic, monetary and fiscal 
policy. Changes in the deposit rate can be considered in a narrower setting. 
The banks as an industry must adjust costs to income. Reduction of the de- 
posit rate is simply one of the necessary cost-price adjustments. 

It now appears that the federal government will incur extensive deficits 
during the next few years for armament. If it is desired to finance this pro- 
gram without increasing the quantity of bank deposits, it might be desirable 
to reduce the deposit rate sufficiently to induce present holders of savings 
deposits to purchase government securities. This would also tend to keep 
down ‘nterest rates. It is probably desirable also that an increasing portion 
of the government debt should be held by private individuals, rather than 
by the commercial banking system. 

WALTER A. MORTON 

University of Wisconsin 


” See Alvin Hansen, Am. Econ. Rev., March, 1939, pp. 1-15. 
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change has a monopoly over all Italian international payments. This agency 
has branches in all the principal financial capitals of the world. Imports 
are limited by a licensing arrangement whose purpose is to carry out the 
jutarchic principles of the government. It is estimated that 90 per cent of 
all imports fall into this category. Of course, exports are encouraged where 
necessaty by means of subsidies, although not to the same extent as in Ger- 
many. Another device is the clearing agreements which Italy has made 
with Germany, England and many other countries. The British-Italian 
agreement of 1936 requires 70 per cent of Italian exports to England to 
pay for a like amount of imports from England, while the remaining 30 
per cent of Italian exports to England are used to pay for balances due 
England on past trading. The clearings idea is based on a philosophy of 
almost pure barter. In Italy’s trade with Germany, no gold passes the fron- 
tiers; it is all done on the books. This limits the opportunity for triangular 
and multilateral trade. 

Payments due abroad are delayed or paid only in part. The amounts 
due are kept in blocked accounts. For instance, during the sanctions period 
of the Ethiopian campaign, balances due foreigners were held by the Banca 
d'Italia. The Germans have used this device even more extensively; and, 
in these war days, we can note that England and France are following a 
catefully directed foreign-trade policy. In Italy the hope is that an equal 
value of Italian goods will be bought. In fact trade treaties often stipulate 
reciprocal purchases. The blocked account can be made worth less or more 
by fixing an arbitrary rate of exchange There is no arbitrage, and hence 
no tendency to equalize these rates. Every transaction must be agreed to by 
the authorities, with the consequent red tape. This insistence on approval of 
all transactions, and the consequent delays, interfere seriously with the 
volume and free flow of trade. Actually Italy’s machinery of exchanges 
requires only 1,250 workers in the office of the Secretary of Foreign Ex- 
change and Trade.* To these must be added part of the 650 additional 
employees of the Banca d’ Italia. 

Autarchy or “‘streamlined mercantilism” is not entirely popular with 
Italian merchants. For exampie, government bureaucrats determine how 
much meat shall be imported and from what countries it shall be 
bought. Italian meat dealers of long experience feel that they can buy 
more wisely at lower prices. Racheli, head of the Confederation of Mer- 
chants, claimed in I/ Sole, July 6, 1936 (Milan financial paper) that autarchy 
was leading to higher prices for meat, and that “Italian cattle dealers know 
where to get the most for least.” In the case of sorely needed raw materials, 


B the total imported stock is placed in the hands of a large company, a gov- 


¢tnment sponsored body (such as the Cotton or Wool Institute) or another 
government agency for distribution throughout Italy. It is claimed by 


In Germany the exchange bureaucrats are much more numerous. 
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The control authorities must decide how much to allot for different 
purposes within the state, from what countries to buy and to what indi- 
vidual Italian firms the imports should go. Under this system internal prices 
get out of touch with external prices. The international price equilibrium 
is destroyed and the competitive power of domestic industries in foreign 
markets is lowered to the point where subsidies are needed in some cases. 

Meantime wheat costs Italy one-third more under autarchy according 
to Professor Carl Schmidt; synthetic rubber four times as much as natural 
rubber; domestic cotton three times as much as the imported product; and 
hemp twice as much as imported jute. In 1936 Demaria claimed Italians 
had to pay 2,800 lire a ton for lead, a prezzo corporativo (corporative price), 
whereas its actual cost of production was only 2,250 lire a ton. This arbi- 
trary price was handed down by the*’Ente di Privilegio (a term actually 
untranslatable, meaning a privileged body created by the government, or 
government control board) in concert with the Office of National Metals 
under the Commissariato Generale per le Fabbricazioni di Guerra (Wat 
Industries Board). The authorities were attempting to “stabilize” produc- 
tion with a view to military and commercial needs through an autarchic 
price policy. The tremendous growth in the use of hydro-electricity has not 
been an unmixed boon to Italy’s program, since it costs industry one lira 
(5.05¢) per kilowatt hour. 

It must be remembered that autarchy is not an essential part of the fascist 
economic structure. That is, Italy has resorted to a policy of self-sufficiency, 
only because of international-trade policies and sanctions. The fact that it 
did not appear until thirteen years after the march on Rome tends to bear 
this out. It is a common error to assume that totalitarianism and autarchy 
go together. At present, Great Britain and France are controlling their 
foreign-exchange rates and foreign purchases. Yet, we could hardly call 
either country totalitarian. Any country will adopt autarchy and control 
of the exchanges in times of peace or war, if it seems to be the best policy. 
There is much careless thinking in this sphere of economics. 


II 


The new emphasis in Italy’s economy has led to revolutionary changes 
in the banking and credit structure. The Banca d’ Italia, Italy's central bank, 
ceased to be a private bank in 1936. The private stockholders were paid 
off. Its capital was fixed at 300 million lire and the stock is owned by sav- 
ings banks, banks of public interest (banks completely controlled by the 
government) and insurance companies. It was brought under closer govern- 
mental supervision and control. 

~The (Italian) banker has lost all autonomous action and all initiative 
within the economic picture. He carries on a simple routine which repre- 
‘ents a drainage of capital, giving effect to a plan set up by the supreme 
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The banking reforms reflect the needs of those days—the war economy, 
wtarchy and resistance to sanctions. Just as the Italian government fell 
almost accidentally into price control during these times, so it developed 
nationalization of credit and a hierarchy with which to carry it out. In our 
own country the depression and the New Deal brought significant bank- 
ing changes. The new banking laws of this period gave the Administration 
sreater control over credit, money and banking policies, while the R. F. C. 
loans to embarrassed banks helped keep these institutions alive and gave 
the government a stake in them. 

Perhaps a word is needed to describe the two Italian credit agencies: 
the I. R. I. and the I. M. L., the Italian Credit Institute (Istituto Mo- 
bilare Italiano). In the United States we have had just one agency, the 
R. F. C., that made loans to banks and industry alike. The I. M. I. was 
formed November 13, 1931, to extend intermediate credit up to ten years 
in the form of loans to private industry against real estate or other accept- 
able collateral. Also it could participate in new issues of private industries. 
Its capital was 551 million lire. In 1933 the I. M. I. extended loans of 200 
million lire to Terni and 140 million lire to Italgas, both of which are con- 
trolled by the Banca Commerciale. In 1936 the I. M. I. took over both short 
and long-term loans (ten to twenty years), but in 1937, the I. R. I. again 
assumed the long-term burden and the I. M. I. went back to short-term 
credit under the guidance of the Banca d'Italia. Both these credit institutes 
tained their funds from publicly sold bond issues, guaranteed by the 
government and tax free, as is the way with government securities the 
world over. 

The I. R. I. (Istituto per la Recostruzione Industriale) is actually a 
state holding company. In addition to helping limping banks, its function 
has been threefold: (1) to finance industry through 15 to 20-year loans, 
guaranteed by the government; (2) ake care of the liquidations of in- 
dustry, and (3) to finance new industry and thus help autarchy. For ex- 
ample, the I. R. I. supplied capital in equal shares with P/re/l7, the rubber 
trust, to set up a synthetic rubber company. The profits of the I. R. I. are 
divided in the following way: 25 per cent to reserves, 10 per cent to train- 
ing industrial apprentices and 65 per cent to the public treasury.* The 
I. R. I. owns half the capital of the Finmare, the holding company that 
controls all Italian shipping, and the same share of the stock of the Finsider, 
the steel and iron trust. 

The concentration of the control of credit in the Inspectorate for Saving 
and Credit means that all credit problems, even those of the Ministries 
{ Finance and Agriculture are gradually coming under the domination of 
this powerful committee of the Banca d’Italia. Part of its work has been 
to straighten out the affairs of all credit institutions in Italy. The depression 


The government also shares liberally in the profits of the Banca d'Italia. 
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REINVESTMENT AND THE RATE OF INTEREST 


The classical theory of investment, as exemplified in the work of Keynes, considers 
at. ceteris paribus, a fall in the rate of interest brings about an increase in total invest- 


Je for policy. A change in the rate of interest operates on reinvestment by bringing 
rer or postponing the abandonment and premature abandonment of existing capital. 


An increase in the interest rate tends to increase in general the abandonment of existing 
| and also the premature abandonment of those capital goods which are to be re- 
aced by goods of intermediate durability. But though the decision to abandon is hastened 
by the increase in the interest rate, this does not automatically swell the flow of reinvest- 
ent. It may or may not, This, however, introduces a range of indeterminacy in the effect 
{a change in the interest rate on the flow of total investment which calls for further 


1. It is the purpose of this paper to examine briefly the problem of the 
relationship between the flow of reinvestment and the rate of interest. 
Apparently it is tacitly assumed that reinvestment responds to a change in 
the rate of interest in the same way as net investment, or at least does not 
behave in such a way as to offset the effect of such a change on net invest- 
ment. Now, the classical position on the relationship between the rate of 
investment and the rate of interest may be expressed in the words 
of Keynes: “. . . if there is an increased investment in any given type of 
apital during any period of time, the marginal efficiency of that type of capi- 
tal will diminish as the investment in it is increased . . . the rate of invest- 
ment will be pushed to the point on the investment demand-schedule 
where the marginal efficiency of capital in general is equal to the market 
rate of interest.’’* This implies that a rise (or fall) in the rate of interest, 

par., will decrease (or increase) the rate of investment; and in an 
economy which is consuming its capital, this change in the interest rate will 
increase (or decrease) the rate of capital consumption. But the rate of 
investment may be taken either gross or net, 7.e., with or without the rate 
of reinvestment.’ The rate of reinvestment can be further subdivided into 
two rates, v/z., the rate of reinvestment which arises from replacing exist- 
ing machines with new ones of the same kind, and that which arises from 
transferring over to new machines of a different kind. The former kind of 


f., J. M. Keynes, The General Theory of Employment, etc., New York, 1936, pp. 
i, where he speaks of new investment either as net investment or as investment equal 
amount of depreciation, without thinking it necessary to indicate that he assumes 
move together in the same direction. In fact, he has a tendency to make the volume 
t investment depend upon the volume of reinvestment, e.g., pp. 100-104. 
Ibid., pp. 136-137. 
To distinguish between the two, it is mecessary to define what is meant by “maintain- 
pital intact.” This is very difficult to do in real terms, while in monetary terms, net 
cstment may be defined unambiguously on an ex-post basis, following Keynes, as the 
ference between Income and Consumption, op. cit., p. 62, or, following Ohlin, as the 
ference between gross investment and disinvested capital, Penningpolitik, offentliga 
fen, etc., Stockholm, 1934, pp. 8-9. 


ot. This may be true for net investment but it is not obvious for reinvestment. Unless 
-trye for both net investment and reinvestment, there does not exist an unequivocal 
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if sold for scrap; or (2) that we are comparing the return from its use 
with the return if it were replaced by another type of machine. Under (1) 
we are concerned with the timing of the abandonment of the machine; 
under (2) with the timing of the premature abandonment of the machine.* 
Hence, one of two things may be meant by a change in the profitability of 
an existing machine; (a) that it is now more or less profitable to abandon 
the machine; (b) that it is now more or less profitable to abandon the 
machine prematurely. To be able to say what the effect of a change in the 
interest rate is on the profitability of existing machines, it is necessary to 
investigate its effect on the conditions under which it becomes profitable: 
a) to abandon; (b) to abandon prematurely. We shall set down each 
condition in turn and then study the effect of a change in the interest rate 
of these conditions. 

The condition for abandonment to be profitable is given by the following 
inequality : 

1) -0, <8 
ie. abandonment will be undertaken when next year’s rent (the difference 
between the gross receipts, Jw, and the operating costs, Ow) from the old 
machine is less than the annual interest on the present scrap value, S, of the 


old machine, p/ws the rate of depreciation, § — S’, of the scrap value of 
the old machine.® 


Premature abandonment, on the other hand, occurs even though the 
machine is producing a greater-than-abandonment rent because the total 


profit potential is increased by shifting over to some other type of machine. 
It may come about because of the sooner-than-expected availability of a 
new type machine or because of an unexpected change in costs causing a 
shift to a known technique of production.® The condition for premature 
ibandonment to be profitable is given by the following inequality: 


2 I, <°(G+S)+ G—G) + (S 


“The term, premature abandonment, is J. M. Clark's. See The Economics of Overhead 
1923, p. 191. 

‘This is an adaptation of the fundamental condition given by Hotelling, “A General 
lathematical Theory of Depreciation,” Jour. of the Am. Stat. Assoc., vol, 20, 1925, p. 
5, based on a method of proof suggested by D. G. Champernowne. 

*S is the scrap value of the machine now; S’, its scrap value a year hence; and ¢ is 

the rate of interest. 

"It will occur before the condition of abandonment is fulfilled, hence the term 
premature.” 

_ This inequality is given by the present writer, in an article on “The Premature 
Abandonment of Machinery,” Rev. of Econ. Stud., Feb., 1940. Its proof is as follows: the 
entrepreneur is faced with a choice of continuing to use his present machine or shifting 
(0 4 new one. If he shifts immediately, he will receive the present scrap value, S, of the 

‘ machine, and G, the present goodwill of the new machine. If he waits one year, he 
will receive next year’s rent, Jo — Ow, plus next year’s scrap value, S’, plus next year's 
goodwill, G’. Immediate shifting is preferable if (Ia — Ow + S’ +- G’)/(1+1r) <S+G. 
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and future prices of scrap depend upon the state of demand which, for 
4s 


the single entrepreneur, is given.** Hence, we may write —-—=— = 0 


dr dr 


d 
ind it follows that (rS+S—S')=S20. 


The conclusion then is that an increase (or decrease) in the rate of interest 
will, except in the case $ == 0, decrease (or increase) the profitability of 
existing machines and hence tend to increase (or decrease) the amount of 
abandonment. 

In the case of the comparison value of (2) what we want to know is 
whether 


d 
— (1G + 1S 


dr 


As before, we write 0, and also (G — G’) = 0, since the 
dr 

latter term depends in the main on the rate of technological progress and 
the cost of the variable factors of production. But we have a further diff- 
culty here that was not present previously, in that the present goodwill, G, 
of the new type machine, is explicitly affected by a change in the interest rate. 
This follows from the fact that G depends in part on the annual deprecia- 
tion charge and this charge varies directly with the interest rate, cet. par. 
Hence G will vary inversely with a change in r. What we are interested in 
knowing is how rG varies when r is changed, 7.e., whether rG varies in 


® the same or in the opposite direction to a change in r. The conclusion to 


which we shall come is that for new machines whose ex-ante life is, e.g., 
not in excess of twenty years, a rise (or fall) in r increases (or decreases) 
G and hence tends to increase (or decrease) the amount of premature 
abandonment. To show this, we write G as follows: 


1 
G= I,-—0O,-D, = 1,: ee 


where 8° is the ex-ante or anticipated life of the new machine, and I, O, D, 
are respectively the annual gross receipts, operating costs and deprecia- 
tion charges of the new machine, assumed constant per period of time. 


“If it be assumed that a change in r has some effect on S$ and also upon S’, it will 
€ sufficient for this discussion to take up the case where rdS/dr < O. If a rise in r 
iowers the value of S, it is extremely unlikely that rdS/dr + d/dr(S — S’) would be nu- 
merically greater than S. If they are numerically less, as is most likely, then the conclusion 
n the text holds in this case also, though with weaker force. A change in § would be 

set by a change in S’, so that in general, d/dr(S — S’) = 0. 

"It is assumed that the anticipated life of the new machine is unaltered by a change 

the interest rate. For small changes in r this cannot impose a serious limitation on the 
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4, It has thus been established on a priori grounds, that an increase in 
which the rate of interest, cet. par., will tend to increase the amount of abandon- 
ment of existing machines and will tend to increase the premature 
abandonment of at least those machines that are to be replaced by new 
machines of intermediate durability..* Similarly, a fall in the interest rate 
would tend to reduce the amount of such abandonment. But this says 
nothing about the effect of such abandonment on the flow of reinvestment, 
the problem in which we are primarily interested. Here our analysis becomes 
very tentative, and a fortiori, our conclusions. What we shall arrive at is 
aseries of alternatives which will throw light on the character of the paucity 
of the information that is available. Perhaps it will show in what direc- 
tions we need to supplement the available data in order to arrive at more 
definite conclusions. It will show, in the words of Milton, “not light but 
rather darkness visible.”’ 

5. Let us first consider the effect of increased abandonment. Increased 
abandonment need not necessarily mean any reinvestment. It may indicate 
withdrawal from business. In that case, a higher interest rate lowers the 
rate of future reinvestment. On the other hand, it may lead to the substitu- 

ndiaces tion of new machinery, 7.e., it may lead either to replacement-reinvestment 
or to transfer reinvestment.** It is generally accepted that an increase in the 
interest rate, cet. par., tends to cause a shift to less capitalistic factors of pro- 
luction, but how soon this will occur depends upon the degree of re- 
versibility of the technique of production. If the technique of production 
= possesses a low degree of reversibility, then the increased abandonment 


y) $+ of machinery will lead to an increased rate of replacement-reinvestment. 
ie in In the short run, at any rate, the degree of reversibility must be low, hence 

we may have the paradoxical situation that an increase in the rate of interest 
ype of will stimulate the rate of reinvestment in the short run, while it will tend 


to reduce the rate of reinvestment in the long run when the less capitalistic 
g that techniques can be introduced.*’ Since the substitution, whether replacement 
or transfer, which takes place, would not have occurred but for the change 
in the interest rate, its immediate effect is to increase the flow of reinvest- 
ment, whatever its long-run effects may be. 

While abandonment may or may not lead to reinvestment, and if it does 


sO we 
results 


This conclusion is re-inforced a fortiori, since we have neglected the effect of 
4 4r(rS) whose influence is, as we have seen, in the same dirction as d/dr(rG) > O. 
“Thus, a higher interest rate may cause machines to be abandoned for whose replace- 
ent financial provision had been completed some time ago, and only now does it become 
vorth while to scrap them. A lower interest rate, on the other hand, would discourage 
sucn Scrapping. 

E.g., by new firms entering the industry. It may be difficult for an existing firm to 
reverse its technique of production but this would not affect a new firm. The concepts of 
short and “‘long’’ run used here are not those customarily used in Marshallian analysis. 
My short run corresponds to Joan Robinson's “‘quasi-long period,” and my long run to 

true long period.” Vide, Economics of Imperfect Competition, p. 47. 
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OIL IMPORT QUOTAS AND “EQUAL TREATMENT” 


The trade agreement with Venezuela reduced the United States import tax on fuel oil 
ad crude petroleum by 50 per cent, but limited the quantity of oil which may be imported 
“+ the new rate. Shares in the quota were assigned to supplying countries on the basis of 
Vnited States imports for the first ten months of 1939. Mexico's share in our imports, since 
the expropriations of March, 1938, has fallen drastically as a result of the boycott of 
Me xican oil by American companies. The selection in this manner of a base period during 

ch special conditions were unfavorable to imports from Mexico is contrary to the 
le insisted upon by the United States in the negotiation of trade agreements with 
en countries. This action weakens the bargaining position of the United States and 
dizes the principle of equal treatment embodied in the trade agreements program. 


ncip! 


wcinitied in international trade has put a severe strain on the ‘“‘most- 
wpe? policy, once accepted in principle by all great trading na- 
ions. Today the United States is almost alone in its practice of a commercial 
pe policy aimed at extending the application of the principle to all phases of 


trade regulation. Other countries hold that the most-favored-nation prin- 


ciple is limited to tariff treatment, and does not apply to the newer direct 
controls. But we insist that equality of treatment must be extended to quotas 
and exchange controls also, otherwise the new devices will nullify equal 
treatment in tariff rates. Consequently we have insisted that our exporters 
receive a share in all foreign import quotas proportional to their share in 

imports for a previous “representative period.” This formula as incor- 
po rated in the Hull trade agreements refers to customs quotas, which limit 
imports at special tariff rates, as well as to quotas which establish an abso- 
te limit to imports. 

Usually it is the United States which insists upon the principle in order 
to get a “fair” share in someone else’s quota, but there are several instances 
in which we ourselves have established customs quotas in connection with 
tariff reductions made in trade agreements. The most recent case is the 
customs quota on fuel oil and crude petroleum established in the Vene- 
zuclan agreement. The import tax on these products has been halved for 
an amount not exceeding 5 per cent of the total crude petroleum processed 
in United States refineries during the previous year. 

Imports in excess of this customs quota will have to pay the original tax. 
A subsequent proclamation by the President has assigned shares in the 
quota to our principal suppliers. Mexico, up to the time of the oil expro- 
priations the source of from 10 to 15 per cent of our oil imports, has 
received a very small share, and the question arises, have we allocated the 
oil quotas according to the formula we have demanded of others, or are 
We scrapping our principle in order to discipline Mexico? The answer is 
important for the future of a commercial policy based on the most-favored- 
nation clause, 

Specifically, have we discriminated against Mexico by the choice of a 
base pon which can in no way be said to be normal or representative? 


On the basis of imports for the first ten months of 1939, Venezuela was 
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: (for HM economic process, it is certainly not “representative” as regards the sources 
ibia 4 HE of United States imports of crude petroleum and fuel oil. Moreover, it is 


not possible to justify the small quota assigned to ‘“‘all other countries,” 
which in effect means Mexico, by the examination of recent trends in Mexi- 
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can oil production or in our imports from that country. There is no evi- 
dence that Mexican oil fields are facing exhaustion. In fact, Mexican oil 
production was steadily increasing in the five years prior to expropriation, 
and in this period Mexico was supplying a fairly constant proportion (be- 
‘ween 13 and 14 per cent) of the oil imported into the United States. The 
sharp decline to 5.8 per cent in 1938 was the result of expropriation poli- 
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4 
Individual Analysis of Principal Commodities Imported into the United States.” 


_— The import figures* cover the following categories: 


1920-1934 all crude petroleum, petroleum tops, and fuel oil. 


States 1935-1938 all taxable oil in the same categories. 


lepart- 


Neigh- 


Oil imports were free until June 21, 1932, when the Revenue act of that year 
went into effect, levying an import tax of 14¢ per gallon (21¢ per barrel) on 


Crican BM sports of oil and its derivatives. Oil for reéxport and that taken on by ships for 
politi- :heir own use is not taxable. 
deter. Crude petroleum, petroleum tops, and other fuel oil represent from 2/3 to 9/10 
sighed of total United States imports of petroleum and its derivatives. When total figures 
istoms a 2¢ analyzed the Mexican share—for the period previous to expropriation— 
b mi remains approximately the same while that of Venezuela drops 20 per cent or 
1" 8 OF nore. The tariff concessions apply only to the more limited category. 
S right WILLIAM DIEBOLD, JR. 
exper Council on Foreign Relations 
20, the 
ences ‘SHARES IN UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF CRUDE PETROLEUM AND FUEL OIL 
1920-1939 
Tt; Percentages based on quantities 
nd the Year Mexico Venezuela Other countries 
itself 1925 90 1.8 8.2 
s been 1929 14 34 52 
1930 13 28 59 
he goti- 1931 13 29 58 
tle has 2 13 38 49 
of the 33 14 37 49 
13 50 37 
ements 25 10 63 27 
racting 1936 14 70 16 
lied 1937 11 64 25 
ee 8 5.4 70 24.6 
g taken ) 3.8 71.9 24.3 
ch may 
Je VII Base periods* 
factual )28-37 14.9 39.1 46.0 
n treat: 1933-37 12.6 55.0 32.4 
1935-37 11.4 66.1 22.5 
rt from 
ican oil source: Calculated from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States; annual 
ts coMm- volumes; 1938 figures calculated from Tariff Commission, “Individual Analyses of 
d trade Principal Commodities Imported into the United States.” 
sition ‘The figures for 1920 include all imports of petroleum and its products; later figures 
inatory niorm to the title with minor alterations in classification from year to year; 1935 and 
tter only taxable oil is included. 
rogram “Ten months. 
Percentages represent shares in total imports for the period. If the periods are shifted 
ne year so as to include 1938—the expropriations occurred in March—the Mexican share 
cept for decreased as follows: 10 years—2.1; 5 years—1.6; 3 years—1.4. The increase in the 
Depatt- Venezuelan share is considerably larger in each case, owing to the upward trend of that 
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of a minimum wage, seems to me to be deficient in certain significant respects. 

The model chosen is a closed economy operating at less than full employment, 
ind with “imperfections in the markets for commodities and for agents of 
nroduction.”* The increase in the money incomes of a number of wage earners, 
Professor Brown argues initially, will increase the economy's propensity to 


y asa consume. A considerable share of his subsequent argument is based upon the 


se the supposition that that increase will occur. However, where demand is not elastic, 
wage the argument needs reconsideration. 
s. But Suppose that in an industry of imperfect competition, demand for the product 
nd are of an entrepreneur affected by the law has elasticity of unity. In this case, what 
Cessity will the effects of establishment of the minimum wage be ? 
tween First of all, though this entrepreneur will in all probability raise the price of his 
product, total expenditure by consumers for that product will not change. Further, 
ible to certain of the consumers may be spending more money for it than before, and 
tween others less; and there may be resultant changes in the propensity to consume in 
change individual cases, either upward or downward ; but there seems no reason to antici- 
equal HMB pate any appreciable change in the propensity to consume of these consumers 
hysical 4 a group. 
2”, the What of the persons dependent for income upon the entrepreneur who raised 
ipts to HP wages, and upon his suppliers? (Hereafter this entrepreneur will be referred 
to for convenience as Entrepreneur A, and he and his suppliers together as 
— Enterprise Group A.) It is important to note that there will be no change in 
al pro the total incomes paid out to consumers by Group A. Total wage payments of 
f total ME Entrepreneur A will increase, but certain other of his “A” payments, and his 
total “B’ payments, will decrease.* The minimum wage has channelized the 
of the IE same volume of money income into the hands of fewer individuals producing 
a smaller volume of goods. The greater the price rise, the greater this effect. 
vity. If However, the reapportionment of incomes between individual income recipients 
relative J within this group may have important effects. The workers still employed by 
whether Entrepreneur A have more income; some individuals receiving their incomes 
that an MM from the suppliers have less income, or none; and the workers discharged by 
rage to HM Enterprise Group A have no income, (1) The workers with increased incomes 
tes will HM were at the bottom of the income structure, and will probably spend all of 
ers and the increase. (2) Some of the individuals whose incomes are reduced are 
ds upon MM probably entrepreneurs or others with larger incomes who will reduce their 
change iM current volume of saving rather than reduce their spending by the full amount 
of the decrease in their incomes.* (3) Workers discharged by the suppliers 
SSELL may or may not draw upon savings. Those discharged by ee A prte- 
sumably will not, because presumably they have no savings; but, our social 
institutions being what they are, they will not be allowed to starve. Whether 
they are supported by public funds secured by borrowing or by taxes, or are 
supported by private philanthropy, in all probability some of the funds spent 
conomic fe '°* “heir support are funds which would otherwise have been saved. Thus among 
cial the three groups as a whole, there will certainly be increased consumption. The 
resulting increase in employment somewhere in the economic system may possibly 
ne market Loc. cit., p. 100. 
A tact which Professcr Brown fails to recognize adequately. Only where demand is 
egree, the >solutely inelastic is failure to allow for reduction in “B” payments justified. 


Among them may well be Entrepreneur A himself. His proportion of the revenue from 
© enterprise will not remain unchanged, save by coincidence. Of course, it may increase, 
with an adverse effect on consumption. 
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+o the probable shift in income to labor from the entrepreneurs as a result of the 
wage regulation. The second part (the conclusion ) of the argument is that in- 
vestments in the consumers’ goods industries will increase as a result of the redis- 
tribution of income. 

The purpose of this note is to point out (1) that the second part of Mr. 
Brown's argument does not necessarily flow from the first; and (2) that the 
“ming of the introduction of wage legislation is of paramount importance in de- 
‘ermining its net effects. a 
~ According to Mr. Brown’s analysis, the introduction of legal minimum wages 
will most likely affect the consumption goods industries. First, the wage regula- 
“ion will result in a shift of income from enterprisers to workers (p. 101). This 
will lead to an increase in the demand for consumption (or wage) goods. Second, 
che increased demand for these goods will reflect itself in an increase in the de- 
mand for capital to be employed in the consumption trades (p. 102). According 
‘o this view the introduction of a general program of minimum-wage regulation 
is doubly blessed. oe 

Even if we grant the first contention that a generalized program of minimum- 
wage regulation will act in the direction of redistributing income, the second con- 
tention, it would seem, is severely limited by the assumption that the consumption 
coods industries were operating at, or close to, the point of full economic utiliza- 
tion of existing plant capacity before the wage award was made. Unless this were 
o, a slight redistribution of income arising out of a small increase in total pay- 
rolls would be unlikely to have a sufficiently strong general effect on consumption 
to stimulate greatly investment activity in the consumption goods industries. This 
negligible effect would be especially true if the wage award were made in a period 
of depression when the unused available capacity of industry is great. Even 
though the investment industries are harder hit during bad times, it is clear that 
the consumption trades are not unscathed. 

If, however, the redistribution of income from enterprisers to the poorest paid 
workers is appreciable, the above reasoning does not apply; for, ceteris paribus, 
the increase in the demand for wage goods might be sufficient to call forth new 
investment. But here one might question the validity of assuming that other 
things can remain constant. If there were to be a great increase in the wages re- 
ceived by the poorest paid workers, could one assume that the wages paid to all 
other workers would remain “frozen”? The N.R.A. and the more recent French 
experiences show, I think, that even a relatively modest height to minimum wages 
will tend to push up the entire wage structure. The economic effects of generally 
raising wages in a depressed economy are not likely to be in the direction of 
fostering investments. A small increase in the total wages bill might increase the 
demand for investments in some wage goods industries. Such an increase, how- 
ever, would hardly be of very great proportions. 

If, at the onset of depression, a floor were to be put to the wage structure by 
means of a minimum-wage law, the unfavorable anticipations of business-men 
that a widespread deflation of costs and prices was about to ensue might be 
weakened. If such a wage program succeeded in maintaining the willingness of 
dusinéss-men to invest, the economy might be saved from a costly depression, 
while the relative share of the national income going to labor might be enhanced. 

In a prosperity period the introduction of a minimum-wage program would 
probably, as Mr. Brown argues, result in a redistribution of income in favor of the 
laborers, and at the same time would not likely be the sole or most important 
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but two of his note) strongly resembles my own,? although we seem to disagree 
when, as he puts it, we “hazard a guess” as to the direction in which the balance 
is likely to tip. 

| shall restrict myself to three observations. (1) The whole of the adjust- 
ment which a firm makes to a change in the cost of one of the agents need not, 
in an “imperfect” world, take the form of a price-output adjustment, though 
other responses may temporarily be ignored for purposes of simplification.* (2) 
Mr. Hagen, in working out the effects upon the various groups attached to Enter- 
prise Group A, makes the implicit assumption that the demand curve for the 
product of Entrepreneur A after the minimum wage is introduced is the same 
as it was before that time. This is possible, but A’s curve is neither more nor 
less likely to remain unchanged than a demand curve of different elasticity. (3) 
Finally and most important, the question whether a decrease in employment in 
frms of Group A will be offset by the increase in that of firms of Group B 
does not depend solely, as he suggests (note 5), on the fact that a dollar spent 
for labor will buy fewer labor-hours in B than it had formerly bought in A. It 
depends also upon whether the number of labor-hours set free in Group A 
because of its reduced output of product is greater, equal to, or less than the 
concurrent increase in the number of labor-hours employed by Group B because 
of its increased output. Thus it is a matter of technological requirements as well 
as of differential hourly rates whether these employment changes are of equal 
magnitude. 

The points raised by Mr. Sufrin are two. The first, which need not long de- 
tain us, seems to reduce to the fact that the induced investment arising from 
heightened consumption may be small or even negligible in some cases. That is 
readily conceded. My intention was not to argue that instituting a minimum wage 
will stimulate the system to intense activity. I was content with showing that 
its effects on the economy are not inevitably deleterious, as the classical analysis 
asserted, and may even in some circumstances be in the opposite direction. His 
second point is that the timing of the introduction of the wage minimum with 
respect to the cycle is ‘‘of paramount importance.” The necessity of taking account 
of the phase of the trade cycle in analyzing any particular wage legislation was 
recognized and, I thought, made fully explicit in my summarized conclusions 
(loc. cit., p. 107). Although I am aware of the necessity of considering the cycle 
and should have liked to give it more attention, there may be a danger of 
over-estimating the influence of the cycle in determining net effects of a minimum 
wage.* Mr, Sufrin’s own discussion does not disclose striking differences in differ- 
ent phases of the cycle, except for a rather special case: that in which the minimum 
is of considerable height, is instituted during depression, and is rapidly followed 
by increases in other wage rates. Whether the code regulations of N.R.A. (to 
which he refers) constitute an instance of a single, uniform minimum wage and 
whether the N.R.A. situation was sufficiently free from other influences to make 
induction possible are doubtful questions. 

Weir M. BROWN 

Brown University 

* [bid., p. 107. 

* Minimum wage effects upon the individual firm cannot be discussed here, but they are 
relly summarized in my article, loc. cit., p. 100, note 9. 

‘I must here point out a fact which seems to have been overlooked—namely, that my 

le was concerned with a “blanket, uniform minimum wage” (Joc. cit., p. 101) ap- 
plicable to all industries, not with a complex of minimal regulations. 
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Lord Lauderdale drew attention to the manner in which Adam Smith's identifica- 
jon of wealth with exchange value resulted in wrongful conclusions being 
reached concerning the public good. The case Lauderdale mentioned was 
water. He pointed out that a well watered country could be made better off, if 
Smith's definition of wealth were accepted, merely by making water scarce. Yet, 
what opinion would be entertained of the understanding of a man,” he asked, 
who put forward such a proposal ? 

Lauderdale’s work is widely known and the force of his argument is generally 
admitted, but economists continue to teach on much the same lines as those he 
assailed. 

A considerable literature has grown ~ in recent years on the subject of welfare, 
the writings of Pigou being especially noteworthy. With Pigou, economists 
speak of welfare in terms of economics, including only those items that possess 
exchange value. This may be sensible enough, on an “other things being equal’’ 
basis, providing that the “other things” are not associated with exchange 
values in such a way that important non-economic satisfactions have to be fore- 
gone in order to gain those included in the economic list. 

Obviously, however, often this is not the case. Men give up leisure to attend 
to their business. They sacrifice sunshine and fresh air, to work covered with 
grime and perspiration in a steel mill or coal mine. They lose delightful family 
contacts for the society of a shift boss. And, by the simple process of neglecting 
o take account of the things that are missed while giving weight to those that 
are enjoyed instead, the economist is able to inform them that they are richer 
because of these actions. They buy new automobiles and radio sets, with the 
result that the economist’s figures show that their “real incomes” are higher 
than they would have been if they had preferred sunshine and family contacts 
to hard work in a mill or mine. But no one seems to have a brief to point out 
that the satisfactions which they miss, and which the economist does not take 
into account, are just as ‘‘real” as are those included in the impressive tabulations 
of the economist. 

To the writer it seems ridiculous to make a comparison on this basis between 
the living standards of, say, an Ohio farmer and a Gary steel worker. The farmer 
has plenty of sunshine and fresh air. He has a garden and a view that in Gary 
may be beyond price. He works in the bosom of his family. Yet, because little 

r no value is placed on these things, while the expensive automobile and city 
improvements that the Gary man gets in their place are counted at a high value, 
he city worker is shown to have a higher standard of living. Surprisingly enough, 
both farmer and city-dweller seem to accept the economist’s evaluation, so that 
the former calls for government subsidies while the latter is content to be taxed 
in order that such assistance can be given. This shows there is something in 
the view that the world tends to take one at one’s own valuation, even when this 
valuation is manifestly wrong! The same is even truer when a le with greater 
ultural differences are compared, as when the living standard of a northern 
city resident is contrasted with that of a southern negro or white hill farmer. 
_ Too many economists take the view that their position is above reproach 
because they have defined their terms carefully and made it clear that they ex- 
lude non-economic satisfactions from consideration. But does the general 
public follow them here? Is it not the case that the uninitiated assume that a 
comparison of “‘real incomes” is what its name implies—something that shows 
which of the various groups included in it is the best off? Legislators clearly 
take this position, in many cases. Therefore there seems to be a need to place 
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xe, p. v), he should tell us why he is so annoyed. The idea is neither un- 
common nor clearly unsound. I hope that he will do so. 

In my opinion, it is high time that some of those who accept the superficial 
doctrines of “opportunity cost,” “monopolistic competition,” and “price eco- 
nomics,” should be both annoyed and disturbed. To this extent, I shall consider 
Professor Bowman’s attitude a tribute to my work. 

Finally, he suggests that, if I had been wise, my statement that positive eco- 
nomics enables us, at any given time, to ask, “Whither is the market tending?” and 
to have a basis for answering, would have been amended by adding the fol- 
lowing: It does not “necessarily” (sic) tell “where” the market “really arrives 
in the world of reality.” Would not most of us like to learn whether Professor 
Bowman really knows of a theory which will really tell him necessarily ‘‘where 
the market really arrives in the world of reality?” (These are his words.) 

May I add the opinion that useful book reviews should give us more of 
specific criticism, and less of vague feelings about being “‘annoyed’’ and “‘dis- 
concerted.” Incidentally, a brief word or two about any merits that the book 
under review may have might be of interest to readers. 

I myself am sincerely disappointed in not getting the benefit of any definite 


| criticism, either constructive or destructive. I have had some pretty unsatisfac- 


tory book reviews in my day, but never one that told so little about the book. 
Lewis H. HANEY 
New York University 


ob: 

1oMic Professor Bowman makes the sweeping generalization that the “general prac- 
“ce” in my book is to “substantiate (s#c) a given point of view, not by argu- 

ER nent, but by assertion.” Seldom, even in economic polemics, have I seen such 
crossly inaccurate statement. It is not verified by a single reference, or sup- ia 
sorted by the mention of a single particular case. I do not believe that it can be. 
‘ He finds “annoying” what he calls my “practice of establishing the argu- 
nent by the principle of being on middle ground.” I am not sure what he 
means by “establishing an argument”; but if he refers to my statement that 

equilibrium “involves a logically tenable between two extremes” 
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, fascinating newly-written methodological essay on ‘“‘dynamics,” with a 
very useful “Algebraic discussion of the relations between some funda- 
mental concepts” (pp. 74-136).? 
Despite some slips in translation—witness the substitution of “‘pro- 
var for “consumed” in the fourth line of the last paragraph on p. 142— 
ec book is eminently readable. It is both weighty on its own account and 


epresentative of a school which Americans all acknowledge they know too 
le about. No American theorist can afford to neglect it. 


ALBERT GAILORD HART 
lowa State College 


ford Economic Papers. Edited by R. F. HARRop, H. D. HENDERSON, 
J. MaRscHAK and R. Opie. Nos. 1-3. (London: Oxford Univ. Press. 
1938; 1939; 1940. Pp. 123; 144; 179.) 
According to the editors: ‘“This serial publication is intended primarily 
;a channel for the publication of the results of research work in econom- 
s carried on at the University of Oxford, at the Institute of Statistics or 
elsewhere. Contributions from outside sources will however be considered 
nd should be sent to the general editor.” The word ‘“‘serial’’ is used ad- 


visedly, since the appearance of the papers is not periodic. The University 
Press has performed its part in the production admirably. There is an en- 


paging reticence on the part of everyone concerned as to price and as to 
how the uninitiated public can subscribe. 
It is not many years since a disconsolate research student at Oxford 
uld find nothing in the way of calculating machinery other than gigantic 
logarithm tables kept in the Observatory. This increases the pleasure one 
takes in paying tribute to the excellent statistical work of the Institute. Al- 
igh the Oxford Research Group does not handle their statistics with 
uite the imaginative vigor of Mr. Colin Clark, their work indicates that 
ome of Mr. Clark’s prayers (in his prefaces) for material assistance to 
tatistical research have been answered in Oxford. However, one gets 
ne impression that the Oxford economists are still obliged to perform a 
good deal of unskilled labor—for instance 2,700 slips with numerous 
catries were sorted without the benefit of Hollerith equipment. 
The work falls, with the exception of one purely theoretical article, 


within the two broad categories of statistical description and empirical 
verification of economic theory. 


The resemblance between parts of this “algebraic discussion” and the reviewer's ap- 

in the paper “Consumption Markets” (Am. Econ. Rev. Suppl., 1938, pp. 122-125) 

epresent an independent discovery of Lindahl’s principles as G. L. S. Shackle is so 

‘tering as to suggest in his review of Lindahl (Econ. Jour., March, 1940, p. 104), but an 

n and application of ideas gained from reading an early mimeographed version of 
ncahl’s work, as the reviewer acknowledged at the time. 
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The first class minating work on the business 
cycle by Sir Willi rs. Phelps Brown, Shackle and 
Bowen. However! t interested this reviewer most 
was the ing« | measure of mobility by Drs 
Makower, Marscha t method uses unemployment in- 
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their result f a e that equilibrium even under 
static conditions 1 1 by present data. The interest 
rate inquiry (repo! n, Meade, Andrews and Sayers) 
disposes of any rest-rate control can itself de- 
termine the level o! it leaves one mystified both as to 
the rdle that inter my and as to the crucial question 
of what in fact d of investment. In both these fields 
the Oxford task that is long overdue, and 
it is hoped that th lation in this country. 

This brief not to the Papers. It has shown that 
a determined and ng made by the Oxford econo- 
mists to achieve ; but it has not brought out the 
happy combinat 1 between individual enterprise 
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Die Grundlagen der Nationalikonomie. By W. EUCKEN. (Jena: Fischer. 
1940. Pp. xii, 300. RM. 11.50.) 


Every economist has probably experienced moments when he has felt 
that economic theory does not contribute what it should to the explanation 
f economic reality. This feeling of a divergence between ‘“‘theory’”’ and 
life’ has been noticeable among economists throughout the post-classical 
vail It gave rise to the historical school, to the institutional school, to 
the over- emphasis of statistical work, and is also responsible for the fluc- 
tating development of economic theory proper. This problem of the re- 
ationship of theory to economic reality is dealt with by Eucken in a forceful 
book, which has little in common with the usual kind of methodological 
treatise. 

Historians have a special method of their own for dealing with the 
problem of historical development i in all its various aspects. It might seem 
therefore that economic reality, being but one aspect of historical reality, 
uld be treated only by the same method as history uses. This would 
mean that theory, in the sense of a system of abstract deductions based on 
certain assumptions, would be of no use in the explanation of economic 
history, and indeed the works of most economic historians show no trace of 
the application of economic theory. How can the antinomy between the 
nature of economic reality as a part of history and the nature of economic 
theory as a system of abstract propositions be overcome? 

Eucken gives an answer to this question which seems to the reviewer 
fully convincing. He shows how, by closely observing the facts of eco- 
nomic reality, and by generalizing from them in a manner which is care- 
fully described in the book, we come upon the two main problems of 
economic theory: The first is to work out, as “ideal types,”’ all the possible 
forms of economic organization (Wéartschaftsordnungen), such as the 
exchange economy and the planned economy in its various forms. The 
number of these ‘‘ideal types” is limited as Eucken shows, and in reality 
we always have a mixture of several types. For the exchange economy we 
nave furthermore to find out all the possible marketing situations and all 

he possible monetary systems. Eucken, partly as the result of his observa- 

n of new forms in the recent economic development of Germany, treats 
the he marketing situations differently from the way in which they are usually 
treated. The possible monetary systems are classified in a fashion similar 

to the marketing situations. The second problem is to find out what regu- 
lates the processes of production and distribution within the framework of 
cach of the possible types of economic organization, 7.e., we have to work 
out ves of economic theory for each of these types. Eucken does not 

aly indicate these problems but gives an outline of the theoretical system 
¢ has in mind, Particularly interesting is his treatment of the risk factor 
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which he m. Once we have created this 


whole apparatu nomic reality and set about the 
task of je <pl: ning uny concrete economic situation 
(no matter in n ve first to find out what type of eco- 
nomic organizati existed at that time, and then 
to apply to tl vant parts of the economic theory 
appropriate to th \ll this is richly illustrated by ex- 
amples. Economic pensable tool for the economic 
historian. The aut! of explaining economic reality 
by criticizing other n made (e.g., by the historical 
school ) and point tal weaknesses. 

Within this gen yntains a great deal of positive 
economic analysis in historical illustrations taken 
from the whole of is full of illuminating observations 
on such things as 1 wer, the character of “ideal” and 
“real type the in ts on economics and economists, 
the nature of ‘‘dat: the trade cycle and many others. 

F. A. Lutz 

Prince 
BAUDIN, L. | rnat. Inst. of Intellectual Coép., 

League of Nation niv. Press. 1939. Pp. 87. 75c.) 

It is the conte (a) economic theory is equilibristic 
and self-contained | disturbance can be created that 
is not self-adjustis over-production—under-consump- 
tion theory. The from the outside. (c) Economic 
activities are only a re not political—but men have a 
political, « 1 na re outside disturbances such as 
those of a political 1 [he reasoning is contrary to the simplest 
rules of logic. The structed that the second and third 
ire ¢€ ed 

M. Baudin conti sed by our economic structure, but 
by the polit re inborn, the causes of war are 
prov ed to | € n admission of intellectual and 
scientill I 

So far as the a1 rned it appears that the author 
did not go beyond f Das Kapital. He accepts as hnal 
the static iditior n this volume. In referring to the 
second vol h t Rosa Luxemburg, and this after 
he has stated that the main, a rigorous criticism of 
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Luxemburg direct | du Capital d’aprés Rosa Luxem- 
burg. V iT] 
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Bye, R. T. An appraisal of Frederick C. Mills’s The Behavior of Prices. With 
a rejoinder by Frederick C. Mills, a panel discussion, and a commentary by 
Read Bain. Critiques of res. in the soc. sci., ii. (New York: Social Sci. Res. 
Council. 1940. Pp. xix, 335. $1.) 

CorBETT, J. F. and Cotvin, M. Modern economics. Rev. ed. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1940, Pp. 601. $1.80.) 

FAIRCHILD, F, R., FURNIss, E. S. and Buck, N. S. Economics. Rev. ed. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1940, Pp. xxxi, 828. $3.) 

KauLLA, R. Theory of the just price. (London: Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.) 

KINGSTON, J. A lei estatistica da demanda do café. (Rio de Janeiro: Servico de 
Publicidade Agricola. 1939. Pp. 75.) 

The author of this pamphlet, production statistician in the Brazilian 
Ministry of Agriculture, first sets out the mathematical and statistical high- 
lights of the demand concept as developed by writers from Cournot to Schultz 
and then applies the relevant portions to the statistical material relating to 
Brazilian and “mild” coffees. One interesting result, a regression equation in 
which the price of Brazilian is positively correlated with the production of 
milds,”’ he discards as spurious, and as possibly attributable to faulty data 
along with the exclusion of variables that may be significant. With respect to 
general tendencies, he notes that the world demand for coffee is becoming in- 
creasingly inelastic, that the amplitude of price fluctuations is increasing, and 
that there has been a marked leftward shifting of demand since 1926-27. 
With these points in mind he holds that control schemes should be confined 
to reducing price fluctuations to within a narrow amplitude of what is believed 
to be coffee’s long-period level. 

VIRGIL SALERA 


La VoLpE, G. Ricerche di dinamica economica corporativa. (Padua: Cedam 
Padova. 1938. Pp. 144.) 

An attempt to fit the perspective trend of the operations of an industry in a 
given period (pp. 29-31) into a general governmental scheme prepared on the 
basis of some broad national aims (pp. 122-124) is the most interesting idea 
recurring throughout this dissertation. But in this attempt the lack of precision 
in the basic concepts is shown by a vague nomenclature according to which the 
term plan is variously used to designate the schemes of production of an in- 
dividual firm (p. 29), the program of state intervention elaborated by the 
executive (p. 33), and the projects of self-regulation of production studied by 
occupational associations and national corporations and until now only scarcely 
applied (p. 33). Probably the impossibility of describing economic realities in 
terms of precise concepts is to be imputed to the author only inasmuch as he tries 
to connect things which cannot be offered in a logical and systematic presenta- 
tion. In fact, the circumstance to which the author refers—namely, that the 
trend of corporative economics is directed toward a system of real economic 
planning—cannot always be reconciled with the changeability of the purposes 
ollowed in practice by the organs of the executive. The attempt to hide behind 
a Cloak of theory so many heterogeneous elements does not change the incon- 
sistency of the apparatus created by Mr. La Volpe. As a consequence, the work 
cannot be used as a guide in the economic interpretation of the actual situation, 
is one was led to expect from reading the premises of this volume. 
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Mobilizing Civilian America. By HAROLD J. TOBIN and Percy W. Bn- 
wELL. (New York: Council on Foreign Relations. 1940. Pp. xi, 276. 
$2.75.) 

Somebody in the Council on Foreign Relations must have been psychic 

when he selected the publication date of this book: May 27, 1940. That 
was the day after President Roosevelt’s “fireside chat” on national defense, 
and the day before the announcement of the appointment of Messrs. Stet- 
tinius, Knudsen, Hillman and others to aid the revived Council of National 
Defense in the mobilization of industry. With events in the world forcing 
America to turn its whole economy in the direction of war requirements, a 
book could hardly be more timely than this one. Yet it is obviously not a 
pot-boiler. It bears evidence of careful preparation, and, in fact, it had its 
inception in a series of study group meetings organized nearly two years 
ago. 
Part 1 gives a historical account of the development of plans of industrial 
mobilization in the United States. It begins with the system improvised 
during 1917-18 and describes the organization and methods of operation 
of the War Industries Board and its related agencies. Then it sketches the 
evolution of industrial mobilization plans in the War and Navy Depart- 
ments over the last twenty years, concluding with a description of the latest 
revised plan which—as it happened—was destined to be the last paper 
project before the launching of real industrial mobilization (in at least the 
preliminary phases). Part 2 is organized topically. It treats in separate 
chapters the control of public opinion through propaganda and censorship, 
the problem of recruiting the armed forces, the mobilization of industrial 
labor, the mobilization of business, the control of prices and profits, and the 
economics of procurement planning. The economic sections of the work 
have been the responsibility of Professor Bidwell. 

The chief value of this book to the economist lies in its lucid and well 
rganized presentation of the broad picture of industrial mobilization plans 
and problems in the United States. It is written for the layman and does 
not pretend to do more than serve as a general introduction to the com- 
plicated technical economic issues that inevitably arise under a war economy 
where, as Bernard Baruch said, ‘administrative control must replace the 
law of supply and demand.” The professional economist would like to 
have more thorough and specific information on many points that are passed 
over lightly—for example, the exact nature of those combinations of pro- 
ducers that the government “not only permitted . . . (but) practically com- 
pelled” during 1917-18 so that it might negotiate for their entire output in 
one deal. And he will not find any new ground broken in connection with 
problems of war finance, or procurement of strategic raw materials, or 
Principles of price-fixing (the famous ‘‘bulk-line,” for example, comes in 
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sources of many parts of New England by an earlier generation left very 
little for the hurricane of 1938 to damage; that New England capital and 
-aterprise have long had a tendency to seek higher interest and profits in 
distant parts instead of creating employment at home; that in some of 
the older enterprises, especially in the textile field, there has been too 
much reliance upon “traditional skill” and established connections and 
too much nepotism in management to permit survival in a dynamic world; 
and that, more particularly in the shoe industry, much of the migration has 
been to the more rural sections of New England itself where unionism and 
labor legislation are not much more advanced than they are in the South. 
The “Yanks” have themselves to thank when they see interlopers, often 
of Jewish or other foreign birth, coming in to occupy their premises and 
seemingly able to make a profit where their effete predecessors have failed. 

In so far as it is a sectional matter, the remedy, as Mr. Daniels thinks, 
lies in being good together. There is need for a new leadership, “such men 
as can help the South come up to New England. Otherwise New England 
must come down toward the South. We must come at last to a destination 
in decency which will include the North and South together” (pp. 384, 


385). 


WARREN B. CATLIN 
Bowdoin College 


NEW BOOKS 
BroWDER, E. The second imperialist war. (New York: Internat. Pubs. 1940. Pp. 
vill, 309. $2.75.) 
BueLL, R. L. Isolated America. (New York: Knopf. 1940. Pp. xiii, 457. $3.) 

Among the broad range of subjects are those dealing with economic 
nationalism, investments in Latin America, inter-allied debt, and the Hull 
trade program. 

CLARKE, R. W. B. The economic effort of war. (London: Allen and Unwin. 
1940. Pp, 250. 7s. 6d.) 

Darsy, H. C. The draining of the fens. (Cambridge, England: Cambridge Univ. 
Press. New York: Macmillan. Pp. xix, 312. $5.50.) 

—. The medieval fenland. (Cambridge, England: Cambridge Univ. 

Press. New York: Macmillan. 1940. Pp. xvii, 200. $3.) 

Davis, S. C. America faces the forties. (Philadelphia: Dorrance. 1940. Pp. 283. 
$2.75.) 

In this volume a liberal Republican business-man examines the decade 
of the thirties in order to throw light on the forties. After a survey chapter 
on the general events of the thirties, Mr. Davis devotes a chapter each to 
the farm problem, old age security, relief, our major stagnant industries (rail- 
roads, public utilities, and construction), the effects of the war, unionization, 
inflation, and taxation, concluding with a chapter on what is likely to occur 
in the forties. Mr. Davis writes lucidly and illustrates his point with appro- 
priate stories; the factual material is straightforward and well balanced. 
The book contains all that one would expect an intelligent and well-read 
business-man to know about the problems discussed. 
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In arriving at these conclusions the author examines the origin of the Acts, 
their enforcement in England and the colonies, and the results obtained in 
shipping connections with different parts of the world. He concentrates on 
English or British shipping at home rather than in the colonies. 

It is illuminating to note the analysis (on p. 306) of the decline of Holland's 
commercial and maritime strength. The factors cited are wars, lack of natural 
resources, heavy taxes, decentralization of political power, the growth of other 
countries, and, finally, the English Navigation acts. By the same token, many 
facts, as is elsewhere accepted, helped build up the trade and shipping of 
England. 

The reader may have some doubts as to whether the author has demon- 
strated the importance of the Acts. At the same time the reader may have no 
doubts about the tendency of the laws to promote English shipping. The gen- 
eral statistical evidence is scant and inconclusive. In this book there is very 
little information concerning actual shipbuilding and ship-operation. No pri- 
vate shipping records have been used. 

The author has performed a herculean task in studying the laws and their 
amendments. He has gone far in delving into the administration of the laws. 
He has made known his general and particular conclusions. He has been frank 
in stating exceptions and conflicting evidence. The combination of historical 
methodology and general social science awareness has been scholarly and valu- 
able. Still, the major question of the precise effectiveness of the Navigation acts 
remains in doubt. We may recall similar instances of uncertainty, such as the 
corn bounty laws, tariff protection, and the influence of religion on business. 


N. S. B. Gras 


HARRINGTON, M. The populist movement in Oregon, 1889-1896. Univ. of 
)regon thesis ser. no. 22, (Eugene: Oregon State System of Higher Educ. 
1940. Pp. 61, mimeographed. 35c.) 

Herskovits, M. J. The economic life of primitive peoples. (New York: Knopf. 
1940. Pp. xii, 492, xxviii. $4.59.) 

Professor Herskovits is a distinguished anthropologist who in his own 
person has had as much field contact with non-literate peoples as any other 
man today. His specialty has been the negro peoples. He has traced them 
all the way from the Guiana jungles to the highly developed native civilizations 
of West Africa. For the economist who does not realize the vast amounts of 
evidence that exist to show the life of societies and economies organized and 
operating quite differently from our own, Herskovits will open a new vista. 

Yet in the last analysis this book has been able to do no more than point 
out the existence of the hiatus between the two disciplines and to point out 
some of the discrepancies between the economist’s assumptions about non- 
pecuniary, non-machine economies and the actualities of primitive production, 
exchange, and consumption. The fault does not lie with the author. It is rather 
a challenge to anyone who sees the meagerness of the economic data from 
primitive society. We have here illuminating chapters on the realities of primi- 
tive economic life and problems that show us the universal applicability of a 
few broad generalities and concepts of economic theory. But anything more 
remains for future workers. 

The author is perhaps most challenging when he tells us why the gap 
between anthropological and economic science exists. The lack of interest 
each has shown in the other has led to many complete misunderstandings of 
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McLACHLAN, J. O. Trade and peace with old Spain, 1667-1750: a study of 
he influence of commerce on Anglo-Spanish diplomacy in the first half of 
the eighteenth century. (New York: Macmillan. 1940. Pp. 265. $3.50.) 

MANNICHE, P. Denmark, a social laboratory: independent farmers ; codperative 

cieties; folk high schools ; social legislation. (Copenhagen: Gad. New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press. 1939. Pp. 215. $1.50.) 

This excellent little book was, of course, written before the Danes and their 
social laboratory were turned into an experiment in conquest. The author is 
the founder and principal of the International ae ge College at Elsinore. 
Quite naturally, therefore, the rdle played by the Folk High Schools in the de- 
velopment of the Danish codperative enterprises is given particular emphasis. 
One chapter gives a brief but valuable account of the freeing of the Danish 
peasant from tenancy on the large estates. At } er 94 per cent of the 
agricultural holdings of the country are cultivated by the owners. This trans- 
formation was made possible through the voluntary codperative credit associa- 
tions which in the twentieth century were substantially subsidized by the na- 
tional government. 

The change in Danish agriculture from grain to livestock farming, which 
took place in the latter part of the nineteenth century, is attributed both to 
external and internal factors. An external factor of prime importance was the 
absence of tariff barriers in England in this period. The chief internal factor 
was the spirit of self-help expressed through the producers’ codperative 
societies. These societies are part and parcel of modern Danish agriculture 
which is based upon the importation and production of raw material for food 
and the exportation of finished products in the shape of butter, bacon and 
eggs. For example, 94 per cent of all Danish farmers were members of co- 
operative dairies in 1934, In 1937 codperative “bacon factories’ accounted for 
86 per cent of the number of hogs killed. Farmers’ codperative organizations 
supply about 40 per cent of all the seed, about half of the foodstuff, and about 
10 per cent of the chemical fertilizers. They account for about half of the 
butter and about one-fourth of the eggs exported. 

Codperation in Denmark was not the result of a theory, but was practically 
forced upon the farmers by an external factor—namely, dependence upon the 
foreign market. The economies to be gained from large quantity ree age 
the need for regularity of supply and uniformity of quality placed before the 
small Danish farmer “‘the choice between handing his produce over to a large 
commercial firm or joining a codperative society and thus avoid the middle- 
man’s profit.” He chose the latter. The virtual absence of class distinction 
among the farmers and their habit of mixing socially, made joining together 
in economic enterprises relatively easy to achieve. 

The volume also contains an enlightening chapter on Danish social legisla- 
tion and a case study of a typical Danish town, Elsinore. Numerous attrac- 
tive and pertinent illustrations enhance the value of the book. 

S. A. ANDERSON 


MEADE, J. E. The economic basis of a durable peace. (New York: Oxford 
Univ, Press. 1940. Pp. 192. $2.) 

Written in 1939. Contains chapters on an international currency, exchange 

rates, international trade and capital movements, population movements, and 


taw material supplies. Advocates the establishment of an International Au- 
thority, 
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MENDERSHAUSEN nomics of war. Bull. ser. no, 29. 
(Colorado Sprin ; Pp. 47.) 
Contain 
NorMAN, E. H. Ja modern state: political and economi, 
problem the York: Inst. of Pacific Relations. 1949 
Pp. XV1, 2 $2.) 
Contains chay pitalism in Japan; industrialism; the 


agrarian settlemet nces, Deals with the period 1867. 
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PaNcoast, E. and | rrigible idealist: Robert Dale Owen 
in America. (BI Press. 1940. Pp. 150.) 

PERNOT, M., and ux. Conférences organisées par |a 
Société a ine Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques 
(Paris: Presses 1 1940. Pp. 219.) 


DLICH, F. Histor i eaders: a series of studies. Vol. | 
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business, except in the field of organization and location. He finds no interest 
in management, for reasons which we can only guess. In short, we have here 
one more effort on the part of the economist to attain through theory the 
reality of business without studying business. 

Dr. Redlich has written a scholarly book which is very stimulating. True, 
the work is prolix and unfinished, but there is adequate promise of the author's 
capacities. 


N. S. B. Gras 


SHANNON, F. A. America’s economic growth. Rev. of Economic history of the 
people of the United States. (New York: Macmillan, 1940, Pp. viii, 867. 
$3.75.) 

SILBERNER, E. La guerre dans la pensée économique du XVI* au XVIII* siécle. 
Tome VII. (Paris: Recueil Sirey. 1939. Pp. v, 301. 70 fr.) 

M. Silberner presents the views on war and peace of some fifty authors from 
Bodin and Monchrétien to Adam Smith and Jeremy Bentham. The two main 
sections of the book deal with the “‘mercantilist” and the “‘liberal”’ writers re- 
spectively. 

In the center of the mercantilist ideas is the state, and the duty of the prince 

is to make this state as powerful as possible. Wars are a necessary and profitable 
means to this end as one nation can gain only at the expense of another. No 
harmony of interest between nations can exist. The well known mercantilist 
views on the balance of trade, the importance of a large stock of precious 
metals, the desirability of self-sufficiency all follow from this fundamental 
premise, 
' The political basis of the arguments stands out most clearly with Bodin. 
While in his “Answer to M. Malestroit’’ he defends most liberal ideas, he ad- 
vocates foreign wars in his “republic” as the best means of ending the civil 
wars which then were ravaging France. The argument that war strengthens a 
nation because it eliminates internal unrest recurs frequently. The economic 
arguments proper, such as the importance of keeping the nation’s money at 
home, follow also from the same basic assumptions: the gold is needed for 
warfare. 

Contrasted with this essential chauvinism of the mercantilists is the implicit 
and explicit pacifism of the “liberals.” For them the harmony of interest of all 
nations is a fundamental truth. A war for the sake of obtaining trade is sheer 
foolishness to them. The forerunners of the physiocrats (e.g., Crucé and Sully) 
envisage an international organization, and free trade seems to them a good 
means of achieving eternal peng The physiocrats themselves consider such an 
organization unnecessary. If the princes will obey the economic laws (as is in 
their interest), and rid trade of all its fetters, eternal peace will be assured 
automatically. It is interesting that the physiocrats insisted that even one-sided 
free trade is beneficial to a nation. 


WOLFGANG F. STOLPER 


WesTMEYER, R. E. Modern economic and social systems. (New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart. 1940, Pp. viii, 604. $3.) 


WHITTAKER, E, A history of economic ideas. (New York: Longmans Green. 
1940. Pp. xii, 766. $4.) 

WINKLER, J. K. Five-and-ten: the fabulous life of F. W. Woolworth. (New 
York: McBride. 1940. Pp. 256. $2.50.) 
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1938. U. S. Dept. of Interior, technical paper 613. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1940. Pp. 95. 10c.) 

GoopsELL, O. E., compiler. Land classification: a selected bibliography. Agric. 
econ. bibliog. no. 83. (Washington: U. S. Dept. of Agric. 1940. Pp. vii, 95.) 

HENNEFRUND, H. E., compiler. The tomato industry in Puerto Rico and Cuba: 
z short list of references. Econ. lib. list no. 10. (Washington: U. S. Bur. of 
Agric. Econ. 1940. Pp. 12.) 

Huque, M. A. The man behind the plough. (Calcutta: Book Co. 1939. Pp. 
xix, 386. Rs. 5.) 

In the mind of the Western economist, Indian agriculture and rural life is 
associated with the phenomena of small peasant tenantry, excessive rents 
and indebtedness, grinding poverty and unbelievably low standards of living. 
The present volume, written by the speaker of the Bengal Legislative As- 
sembly and the vice-chancellor of Calcutta University, furnishes ample proof 
for the correctness of this notion, though it points out that natural occurrences, 
especially the scarcity of rainfall, or its abundance with ensuing and devastating 
floods, add much to the permanent calamity and fatalistic attitude of the small 
cultivator. The most interesting part of the book deals, however, with the 
history of the present tenancy system reaching back into the Moslem régime 
and its land-tax collecting machinery. The subsequent establishment of the 
British rule, the adaptation of the old revenue system to new needs and customs, 
the transformation of the Moslem tax-collector into a landlord, and the evils 
which grew out of the failure to safeguard the taxpayer-tenant against abuses, 
are amply illustrated by lengthy quotations from proceedings of the Indian 
Legislative Council and other state papers from the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. 

Though centered upon the small peasant holder, his farming methods, 
standard of living and the reasons contributing to his plight, the book contains 
a vast material pertaining to all phases of Bengalian agriculture. It might, 
therefore, serve as well for a source book as a treatise of social and rural 
problems in modern India. A map and an index, containing preferably an 
explanation of the numerous Indian terms throughout the book, might have 
added to the usefulness of the volume for foreign students. 

RUDOLF FREUND 


NNIS, H. A. The cod fisheries: the history of an international economy. (New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1940. Pp. xv, 520. $3.50.) 

Published as a contribution to the Canadian-American Relations series under 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, this volume examines the 
involved relationship of the western North Atlantic cod fishery to the chang- 
ing economies of the European countries concerned, and to the colonization 
of the New World and its subsequent changing social, political and economic 
structure, 

Attention was directed to the cod fishery along the North Atlantic coast 
of the New World by the explorations of Cabot in 1497. He returned to 
England with glowing accounts of the great abundance of fish; and it was 
not long before fishing vessels from his native land were operating on the 
southern and eastern coasts of Newfoundland, even reaching out to the Grand 
Banks, They were joined by vessels from other Old World countries, and a 
commercial fishery for cod was well established by 1519. European nations, 
with supplies of cheap solar salt, such as Portugal and France, that were weak 
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criteria—consumers’ preference, yields, costs, and so on. He displays a wide 
acquaintance with the literature and handles his job in a competent manner, 
pointing out the limitations of each ranking as he goes along, and avoiding 
the numerous pitfalls that lie all about him. 

The fnished ‘product is a bit difficult to appraise. The book is a good job of 
synthetic description. It is a new type of study, and the reviewer feels like a 
consumer confronted with a new and unfamiliar product. I am not sure just 
what it will be most useful for. I should think it would be useful in classes in 
economic geography, and as background material for some agricultural eco- 
nomics courses. 

GEOFFREY SHEPHERD 


Jones, J. H., CARTWRIGHT, G. and GUENAULT, P. H. The coal-mining industry: 
" an international study in planning. (London and New York: Pitman. 1939. 
Pp. x, 394. $5.) 

This factual study of the eetage experience of the coal-mining industries 
of Great Britain, France, Belgium, Poland, Germany, Canada and the United 
States consists of a survey of the efforts made by these countries to deal with 
the problem of depression in their respective coal industries. The authors, hav- 
ing prepared the work largely under an endowment from the West Yorkshire 
Coal Owners’ Association, are concerned primarily with the British experience, 
to which half the volume is devoted. The separate studies are brought together 
only in the reflective summary by Professor Jones in which are discussed the 
parallel features of the British and American experiments in control. The vol- 
ume is concerned with the organization of capital, not with that of labor. 

Framed in the background of secular decline and industrial depression, the 
study traces the steps by which competition, as the governor of coal prices and 
production, has been replaced in each country by some other method of con- 
trol. In the chapters on the British industry, the operation of the Act of 1930 
for regulating “‘production, supply and sale of coal” and for “reorganization 
of the coal-mining industry” is made the center of the discussion. In those on 
the Polish, Belgian and French, the conventions for controlling production 
quotas and imports are considered ; in the Canadian, Dominion control, in the 
German, the operation of the Syndicate, and in that of the United States, the 
series of controlling acts from the NRA through the Guffey act and the Act 
of 1937 are analyzed. The authors, acknowledging their devotion to the prin- 
ciples of competition and laissez faire, show how the forces of depression 
changed the question in each country from whether competition should be 
allowed to continue without restriction, to what kind of restriction best suited 
the needs of the industry. 

This volume cuts a narrow path through the tremendous array of problems 
confronting this industry of strategic importance. It carefully avoids the broader 
significance of the facts it presents; that is, of the decline of the industry 
which was in the forefront of laissez faire development and of the passing in 
it of laissez faire itself. Within the confines that they have established, the 
authors have produced a modest but a thoroughly commendable study. 

WILLIAM R. Passt, JR. 


Leon, Y. S., and others. Technology, employment, and output per man in cop- 


per mining. Rep. no. E-12. (Philadelphia: WPA, Nat. Res. Project. 1940. Pp. 
xvi, 260.) 
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McNEILL, J. M in the United States, 1937-1939: , 
elected i ibliog. no. 85 (supplements no, 70) 


(Washington n. 1940. Pp. vi, 160.) ft 
MANGuUS, A. R ed States. (Washington: Supt. Docs ts 
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see the bonds of such banks; to increase the functions and responsibilities of 
national farm-loan associations and county committees of farmers; to provide 
for the adjustment and refinancing of farm-mortgage debts; to limit the insti- 
tution of foreclosure proceedings and the taking of deficiency judgments; and 
for other purposes, March 7 to April 5, 1940. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1940. 
Pp. 515. 60c.) 

Index of research projects. Vols. I-III. (Washington: WPA in collaboration with 
Nat. Resources Committee and State Planning Agencies. 1938; 1939.) 

A useful compendium. Entries include a wide range of human activity. Un- 
der economics are entries relating to economic theory ; economic conditions and 
resources; land and agricultural economics; extractive industries; manufac- 
tures; transportation and communication; foreign and domestic commerce; 
marketing; insurance; finance and business organization; labor and employ- 
ment; codperatives; public finance; public utilities ; population and demogra- 
phy; social problems and social pathology; social adjustments and social 
agencies. 

Raw materials. 2nd ed., based on Raw materials and colonies. (New York: Ox- 
ford. 1940. Pp. 90. 85c.) 

Wool: hearings 76th Cong., 3rd Sess., pursuant to S. Res. 160 (74th Cong.) 
and S. Res. 278 (75th Cong.), resolutions providing for an investigation of 
the production, transportation and marketing of wool, Part 2. Oct. 23-25, 
1939, (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1940. Pp. 383-716. 40c.) 


Manufacturing Industries 


United States Steel Corporation T.N.E.C. Papers: Comprising the Pam- 
phlets and Charts Submitted by United States Steel Corporation to the 
Temporary National Economic Committee. Vol. 1. Economic and Re- 
lated Studies. Vol. Il. Chart Studies. Vol. Il. The Basing Point 
Method. (New York: U. S. Steel Corp. 1940. Pp. 411; 191; 101.) 

Whatever may be said by critics to disparage the motives and activities of 
the T.N.E.C., it must be conceded that the hearings before this committee 
have produced prolific source material for the study of economics and of 
business administration. The management of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration utilized the T.N.E.C. hearings as an opportunity to prepare a com- 
prehensive and scholarly treatise on demand, prices, costs, and basing point 

method in the steel industry. Under the direction of Professor Theodore O. 

Yntema of the University of Chicago, a group comprised of outside econo- 

mists and officers and employees of the corporation conducted research and 

‘ormulated findings. The studies prepared by this group were presented for 

the record of the T.N.E.C. at hearings on the steel industry held in Novem- 

ber, 1939, and January, 1940. The pamphlets and charts so submitted have 
now been published in the three-volume study being reviewed here. 

Volume I contains eleven individual studies. Each of these monographs 
was presented as a separate T.N.E.C. exhibit but together they comprise 

a logically developed and scholarly presentation of the nature of price, 

demand, and costs in the steel industry. On the basis of these statistical 
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1 fixed costs that challenges previous assumptions as to the behavior of 
costs in this industry. 

The critical reader of Volume I may wish to reserve judgment as to 
the validity of the conclusions with respect to this alleged relation of costs 
to volume. It is not the opinion of the reviewer that Professor Yntema has 
used faulty techniques or has misinterpreted his data. It is, however, un- 
fortunate that in his use of the correlation technique he necessarily was 
limited to a small number of observations and that his cost data cover ex- 
penses incurred in producing a multitude of products in numerous plants. 
It is important that this pioneering effort to examine the nature of costs 
in this industry should be supplemented by equally scholarly studies of 

perations in single plants making homogeneous products. Such studies will 
also present difficulties but the issue is sufficiently significant to call for 
supporting evidence. 

Only brief mention will be made of Volumes II and III. Volume II con- 
tains charts and tables based primarily on data taken from the statistical 
and accounting records of the United States Steel Corporation. Of major 
interest are the sections on prices and labor. The corporation has published 
data on mill net prices, freight absorption, breakdown of average delivered 
price, and on employment and payrolls previously not available to econo- 
mists or business-men. The value of these records will be immediately 
recognized by anyone who has ever attempted a study of price or labor 
problems in this industry. 

Volume III is the United States Steel Corporation’s defense of the basing 
point method of quoting delivered prices. For the student of the subject 
this volume adds no original analysis to the now voluminous literature on 
Pittsburgh Plus and multiple basing points. The authors do, however, suc- 
ceed in presenting the complex issues involved with a clarity not always 
associated with discussions of the basing point method of pricing. Further- 
more, diagrams and concrete examples are discussed by the authors in such 
a manner as to bring realism to a subject which has perhaps too often been 
treated in an abstract and theoretical vein. In the opinion of the reviewer, 
this volume has considerable merit and, despite its source, most definitely 
should not be dismissed summarily as a plea by vested interests. 

The management of the United States Steel Corporation is to be com- 
mended, first, for its willingness to provide the T.N.E.C. with a wealth 
of information on the operations of its business, and, second, for its in- 
istence upon a painstaking, scholarly, and competent presentation of this 
material. These volumes should do much to widen the area in which reason- 
able men can find agreement on matters which involve the respective 
roles of government and business. 

SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


Harvard University 
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This book presents (1) the structure of the textile industries as related to 
the pricing process and (2) the direction in which economic research concerned 
with price phenomena might be most effectively undertaken. It is an important 
contribution, making available considerable information on some textile prob- 
lems which hitherto have never received adequate treatment. 

Part 1 of the book is an analysis of the price characteristics of the eight se- 
lected “market” levels in the manufacturing and distribution of textile products. 
It outlines the scope of each of these market levels; describes marketing prac- 
tices; indicates representative items to be used by an individual in making in- 
dependent pe studies ; discusses quality and grade differentials in each textile 
family; and enumerates sources of current price and related market data. 

The eight market levels surveyed are the raw fiber markets, the processed 
fiber markets, yarn markets, finished goods markets, fabricated products mar- 
kets, and wholesale and retail markets. While it might seem to some persons 
not intimately associated with the textile trades that this delineation of markets 
is rigid and arbitrary in the light of the varied and complex nature of textile 
manufacturing and distribution, it may be pointed out that these market levels 
are based on accepted trade concepts of what constitutes the various marketing 
levels. Thus they are not a theoretical classification adopted by the Committee. 

In part 2 the report outlines the areas for study which, in the Committee’s 
opinion, offer the greatest opportunity for further study of price behavior in 
the textile industries. The relations of prices to buying movements, to costs, to 
capacity, and to industrial organization are examples of some of the areas out- 
lined. The Committee has confined its approach to emphasizing issues and rela- 
tionships rather than suggesting methods of attack or programs of research. 

This book should have real day-to-day value to every textile manufacturer 
and distributor, as well as being an excellent source of reference for those en- 
gaged in textile economic research. 

STANLEY B. HUNT 
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The Modern Railway. By JuLtus H. PARMELEE. (New York: Longmans 
Green. 1940. Pp. xiv, 730. $4.00.) 

This volume accomplishes in clear, readable fashion the aim expressed 
in the preface: “to describe and explain rail transport in the United States, 
what our railways are, what functions they undertake, and how they work” 
(p. v). Every phase of railroading is touched upon, including organiza- 
tion, operation, maintenance and finance, as well as rates, regulation, taxa- 
tion and reorganization. Both internal and external relationships are treated. 
To designate it as a handbook of railways would be inadequate because of 
the breadth and profundity of treatment. It is rather, as the author sug- 
gests, a condensed encyclopedia. On the other hand, it largely lacks the 
detached, critical attitude characteristic of other recent standard works in 
mittee this field. It is a fair, tempered presentation of the railroads’ case, describ- 


d. n0 ing clearly and concisely the various elements that go to make up the en- 
vironment in which they work. 
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The Economics of Transportation in America: The Dynamic Forces in De- 
velopment, Organization, Functioning and Regulation. By KENT T. 
Heacy. (New York: Ronald. 1940. Pp. xviii, 575. $4.00.) 


Recently there have been published several general treatments of inland 
transportation. Among these, the present book is distinctive in that it dis- 
cusses transportation phenomena primarily from the standpoint of causa- 
ton. 

Part 1, in two new and interesting chapters, explains the basic demands 
for the transportation of goods and of people. Part 2 begins with an analysis 
of invention and discovery and considers in chronological order the building 
of the nation’s transportation facilities, including highway vehicles, early 
highways and canals, railways, modern waterways and highways, airlines 
and airways. The two functional forces of expansion stressed are techno- 
logical improvement and business promotion. In the construction of rail- 
ways the author appropriately attaches weight to competitive forces, though 
he does not give much attention to geographical and political influences. 

Part 3, the major portion of the book, deals with costs, pricing (apart 
from regulation), finance, management, and labor, as controlling elements 
in transportation. Costs, pricing, and labor receive the most extended treat- 
ment. Motor vehicle costs are shown to be relatively high and closely re- 
lated to variations in traffic. Highway costs tend to be of the readiness-to- 
serve variety. Railway costs are said to be largely variable rather than 
constant in nature, as indicated by an analysis of the historical behavior of 
costs. Here the reviewer would take issue. It is true that costs which are 
constant in the short run under small increases in traffic tend to become 
variable in the long run under large increases in traffic; yet it does not neces- 
sarily follow that costs are as variable even in the long run as actual ex- 
penditures indicate. Moreover, it is an open question as to which concept 
of cost has been and is most important from the standpoint of practical 
rate making as well as of the fullest development of our resources. The 
increasing significance of cost should of course be recognized. The two 
chapters devoted to the pricing of transportation deal largely, though not 
exclusively, with railroad rate structures. Only brief reference is made to 
tate theory. The explanation of rate structures is exceptionally clear and 
well illustrated. One might suggest that the book would have been better 
balanced had some of the space given to labor been reserved for such im- 
portant matters as consolidation, reorganization, and public ownership, 
which are covered in only a few pages. 

Part 4 is concerned, first, with the development, second, with the results 
of regulation. The review of the development of regulation is necessarily 
condensed, but well organized. In contrast to some books on transportation, 
it gives proper attention to the influence of the courts upon the progress 
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Water. Vol. 1V. Public Aids to Motor Vehicle Trans portation. (Wash- 
ington: Supt. Docs. 1940. Pp. xiv, 171; xi, 317; iii, 330; x, 316. 60c. 
each vol.) 

This is a profound and scholarly study of an important subject. Great 
are has been taken in the collection and analysis of a wide variety of data 
jealing with every phase of the question. Each of the four volumes is given 
wer to the analysis of the extent of public aid accorded one of the four 
woes of transport—namely, air, railroad, water (inland and coastal), and 
highway. The first volume, which deals with air transport, also contains 
in excellent summary of the whole study. 

The analysis of the aids given by the several divisions of government to 
the different agencies of transport includes also an appraisal of the cost 
to the public compared with the social benefits derived by the nation from 
the services rendered by the respective agencies. Mention is likewise made of 
the other side of the picture” involving the social cost of railroad over- 
building and early abuses, with consequent bankruptcies and resulting dis- 
tress. In the case of motor transport it is pointed out that the fly-by-night 
ind itinerant operators tend to disorganize markets and disrupt established 
sate schedules. Subsidized water carriers have also disrupted rates, and dis- 
turbed the economic balance by benefiting chiefly local areas immediately 
contiguous to the water lines. 

Two questions are presented: (1) What can be done to relieve the 
present chaos? (2) What should future policy be? No definite conclusions 
we reached in answer to either of these questions. With respect to the first, 
four possible lines of attack are considered: (1) lessen or eliminate aid now 
being received by certain carriers; (2) lighten certain burdens of the rail- 
roads, 7.e., their tax load, or non-productive expenditures; (3) allow the 
nilroads to take greater advantage of aids given other forms of transport; 

1) give the railroads new public aid. In answer to the second question it 
s suggested that more attention should be given to the broader aspects of 
national interests, as opposed to sectional or merely local benefits, in ap- 
praising proposed projects. Further study is urged. 

The analysis of aids to air transport is relatively brief. It is divided into 
two sections, dealing with air-mail payments, and “‘other” aids, having 
0 do with the construction and maintenance of airways and airports. 

Volume II, which deals with aids to the railroads, is divided into three 
parts. Part 1 contains the analysis of aids to the roads, which is developed 
ustorically from the beginning. Part 2 contains an analysis of railroad taxa- 
tion, including a comparison with taxes paid by other industries. A dis- 
proportionate tax burden on the railroads is indicated. Part 3 deals with 
nun-productive expenditures required of the railroads, which are treated as 
in offset to the aids given. 

Volume III deals with water transport. It is also divided into three parts. 
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NEW BOOKS 


CoLviN, E. M., compiler, Transportation of agricultural products in the United 
States, 1920—]une, 1939: a selected list of references relating to the various 
phases of railway, motor, and water carrier transportation. Part iii. Index to 
parts i and ui. Agric. econ. bibliog. no. 81. (Washington: U. S. Bur. of Agric. 
Econ. 1939. Pp. 566-812.) 

FREDERICK, J. V. Ben Holladay, the stagecoach king: a chapter in the develop- 
ment of transcontinental transportation. (Glendale, Calif.: Arthur H. Clark. 
1940. Pp. 334. $6.) 

The Holladay Overland Mail and Express Company, owned and operated 
by Ben Holladay, maintained a regular schedule of transcontinental stagecoach 
service between the East and the West during the Civil War, its main line run- 
ning from Atchison, Kansas, to Salt Lake City, with branch lines to Colorado, 
Nebraska, Montana, and the Pacific Northwest. It supplied communication with 
isolated communities at a time when the United States were threatened with 
disruption and when the conquest of the Western frontier was at stake. 

The original records of the company were destroyed in the San Francisco 
fire of 1906; and the present account is based on research among newspapers 
and periodicals of the j | family papers, and interviews with former em- 
ployees and Holladay descendants. 


SuiTH, E. D. Station to station airline traffic survey. (Washington: Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority. 1940. Pp. 210.) 

An analysis of the flow of airline revenue passengers and air mail on all 
flights operated by the 16 scheduled United States domestic air carriers during 
the month of August, 1939, is presented in this traffic survey for the first time. 
Fundamentally, the work is divided into four principal parts: (1) the pas- 
senger and mail maps of the United States and of the New York-Chicago re- 
gion, portraying the variation in the density of traffic flow throughout the 
country; (2) the statistical tables presenting the detailed characteristics of each 
flight of each carrier, as well as the characteristics of the 179 air stations; (3) 
population, railroad, and highway maps giving comparisons with other modes 
of transportation, and acting as an aid to new air traffic analyses; (4) the 89 
seasonal indexes, 12 relating to United States totals, the remaining for certain 
principal routes. Adequate textual material fully explains the composition and 
use of each part of the study. 

The basic data for the survey were supplied by the Post Office Department 
and the 16 scheduled air carriers. Essentially this work is a reference volume 
for air transport managers and students; it has been constantly used as basic 
background material by the Authority in all its rate, merger, and certificate of 
convenience and necessity cases since January, 1940, as well as by the airlines 
and others interested in the flow of air traffic since April, 1940. 

Financing highways in Colorado. Bus, stud. no. 96, issued concurrently as pamph. 
no. 22 of City Club of Denver. (Denver: Univ. of Denver Bur. of Bus. and 
Soc. Research. 1940. Pp. 20.) 

Investigation of railroads, holding companies and affiliated companies. Hearings, 
part 23. Associations related to railroads. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1940. Pp. 
xxvi, 9965-10690.) 

Investigation of railroads, holding companies and affiliated companies. Additional 
report of the Committee on Interstate Commerce. Railroad combination in the 
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PFANNER, J. A., JR. A statistical study of the drawing power of cities for retail 
trade. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1940. Pp. xii, 81. $1.) 

WAKEFIELD, R. P. Foreign import duties and regulations on fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. Trade promotion ser. no. 206. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1940. Pp. tv, 
130. 15¢c. 

—_— The shipment of samples and advertising matter abroad. Revising 
supplement to trade promotion ser. no. 72 (1932 ed.). (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1940. Pp. itt, 100. 10c.) 

Fitth census of production and the Import Duties act inquiry, 1935: final report. 
Part iii. The food, drink and tobacco trades; the chemical and allied trades; 
miscellaneous trades. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. New York: British 
Lib. of Information. 1940. Pp. xviii, 631. $2.50.) 

Reciprocal trade agreements: hearings, 76th Cong., 3rd Sess., on H. ]. Res. 407, 
to extend the authority of the President under sec. 350 of the Tariff act of 
1930, as amended, February 26, 27, 28, and 29, and March 1, 2, 4, 5, and 6, 
1940. Rev. print. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1940. Pp. 867. $1.) 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments 
and the Exchanges 


The Economics of Corporate Enterprise. By NORMAN S. BUCHANAN. 
(New York: Holt. 1940. Pp. xvii, 483. $3.25.) 

Professor Buchanan (University of California) is to be congratulated 
upon having made in this book a substantial contribution to the literature 
of an important segment of the field of economic study. This seems to the 
reviewer to be true in spite of the fact that the author says (preface, p. vi.) : 
“.., there is no claim to having developed new doctrines; rather the aim 
has been to tie together the work of earlier writers into a useful pattern 
and to employ the tools they have fashioned in the treatment of important 
problems.” 

There is much corporation finance in the book, but there is much more. 
We have here a treatise on those phases of the economics of capitalism 
that are of special concern when viewed from the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual unit of enterprise which, it is assumed, is an incorporated unit. It 
ought to be observed, however, that much that is said is applicable to all 
enterprise units regardless of the legal forms (corporate, quasi-corporate 
or unincorporated ) under which they are organized. Unless the reviewer has 
quite misunderstood the author's conception of his own work, this is a book 
on the economics of enterprise with the treatment so organized as to recog- 
nize the fact that enterprise today is in large measure conducted under 
the corporate form. The author says: “. . . with respect to the chosen title 
... the emphasis falls upon the word economics” (p. v.). Thus in chapter 
2 Professor Buchanan ably discusses such fundamental topics as the price 
system in a capitalistic economy, the individual enterprise and the price 
system, and various concepts of capital as applied to the business enterprise. 
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3) the revisionist doctrine. They are succinctly summed up in the preface 
1s holding, respectively: ‘“(1) that the whole process of governmental 
,dministration should be under greater executive control; (2) that the 
srocess should be subjected to a more pervasive and strict judicial control; 
and (3) that after careful study of the whole situation, necessary changes 
should be made, whatever they may be.” 

The first doctrine is represented by the Report of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Administrative Management, notably for present purposes by 
that part which proposes reorganization of the independent regulatory 
commissions. The second doctrine is represented by the philosophy of the 
Special Committee on Administrative Law of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, of which the much-discussed Walter-Logan bill is largely an out- 
growth. The third doctrine is represented by Dean Landis’ recent volume 
on The Administrative Process and by the approach of the Attorney Gen- 
eral's Committee on Administrative Procedure. It is embraced by Blachly 
and Oatman, who have in this volume and in earlier work made important 
contributions to its empirical groundwork. 

On page 231 the authors say: “The revisionist doctrine is based on no 
assumption. It employs the inductive method, seeking only to know the 
facts and to base any suggestions for change upon facts rather than pre- 
dilections.’” This states the fallacy of “raw” empiricism. It is impossible 
to think without assumptions; and it is obvious that the authors assume 
the validity of the inductive method. Nor is this all they assume. On 
page 266 they say: “The administrative system has developed step by 
step to meet everyday needs. . . . Changes which are made should not be 
intended to destroy the administrative system, but merely to improve it.” 
Is this not to assume the desirability of evolutionary development of what 
we now have in preference to meat-axe “reform” based upon a priori 
premises that take no account of the ‘“‘felt difficulty” to which the present 
system has been the response? 

This is said not so much to challenge what the authors assume as to 
ject to their denial of assumptions, and to insist upon the clarifying 
ettect of making one’s own assumptions explicit. The reviewer is inclined 
to agree with the authors’ assumption of evolutionary improvement versus 
meat-axe “reform.” At the same time he ventures to suggest that what 
they Jook for in the present system has been determined largely by this 
assumption. 

The net result is a picture of great and apparently justifiable variety 
that makes the first two doctrines seem rash. Especially important in this 
connection is the distinction made between a “decision” and an “order.” 
Having thus laid the groundwork in part 1, the authors proceed in part 
* to give blueprints of this rashness in the first two doctrines. After reading 
their criticism of the Walter-Logan bill the reviewer feels that nobody 
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only with “reliable” security brokers and dealers, but no real criteria are pre- 
sented to aid in reaching this qualitative judgment. No mention whatever is 
made of the rapidly growing body of investment counsel firms. Investment 
trusts are dismissed with only a few words of comment. Nor are the various 
advisory and manual services, and the investment press, given appraisal. The 
author's presentation of comparisons between common stocks and bonds, as 
early as the second chapter, may be confusing to students not well grounded 
in corporation finance. Refreshing and valuable is the treatment of the invest- 
ment return from bonds and preferred stocks (chapters 5 and 6) ; the usual 
dull and confusing mathematical analysis is eliminated and careful attention 
siven to the chances of appreciation in ae pene of bonds and preferred 
stocks. The analysis of the supply and demand for investment funds is excellent 
(chapter 4). Problems in the appendix can scarcely be answered by students 
without class discussion beyond the scope of the book itself. 
SHAW LIVERMORE 


Evans, G. H., JR., with BARNETT, G. E. Principles of investment. (Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin. 1940. Pp. vii, 225.) 


FieLp, K. Introduction to investment analysis. (New York: Ronald. 1940. Pp. 


xii, 340. $3.50.) 


This book is designed to serve primarily as a text on investments for college 
use. The subject, however, has been covered with sufficient clarity to meet the 
needs of others seeking a comprehensive, but not too detailed treatment of the 
science (or art) of investment. 

The author in his treatment of the subject has emphasized throughout meth- 
ods of analysis to be applied to different types of securities, having devoted a 
chapter each to public utilities, railroads, industrials, real estates, insurance 
companies, banks, investment trusts, and governments. Treatment of the legal 
versus the economic basis for values while not exhaustive is adequate as an in- 
troductory discussion. 

Short chapters are devoted to the construction of investment programs, the 

mechanics of purchase and sale, return on investments, and the mechanics of 
investments. The matter of security price movements, discussed in the chapter 
dealing with the purchase of securities, might well have been given more com- 
plete treatment, possibly by according it a separate chapter. 
A list of references follows each chapter and where the author has limited 
his discussion of certain topics in the text, he has furnished adequate material 
for further study in his reference list. Tabular and chart material, as well as 
copious examples, add to the value of this book as a text. Each chapter is fol- 
lowed by several problems, designed to focus the students’ attention on the 
more important matters covered in the chapter. 


R. E. BADGER 


Forkoscu, M. D. The economics of American patent law. Contemp. law pamph. 
ser. 4, no, 2. (New York: New York Univ. Law Quart. Rev. 1940. Pp. 72. 


$1 


C ARDNER, F. V. Variable budget control, through management by exception and 
dynamic costs. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1940. Pp. 378. $4.) 

GORDON. S. Gordon’; employment and agency agreements. (New York: Prentice- 
Hall. 1940, Pp. 574. $6.) 
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LveRMORE, J. L. How to trade in stocks: the Livermore formula for combining 
time element and price. (New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 1940. Pp. 140. 


Pp. 
$2.50.) 


Noten, H. C. and MAYNARD, H. H. Sales management. (New York: Ronald. 
1940. Pp. xiv, 505. $4.) 

patron, W. A. and LITTLETON, A. C. An introduction to corporate accounting 
tandards, (Chicago: Am. Accounting Assoc. 1940. Pp. xii, 156. $1.) 


This monograph is a new and real contribution to the discussion of accepted 
accounting principles. The approach is refreshingly different. It is through 
inderlying concepts and discussions of cost, revenue, income, surplus and in- 
terpretation. There are some sections which will provoke active opposition 
by many practitioners ; there sed in which the reasoning is not as firmly 
based or as complete as could be desired: but the net effect is to direct attention 
to fundamentals. It is a stimulating piece of work. 


W. P. Fiske 


RukEYSER, M. S. Financial security in a changing world. (New York: Green- 
berg. 1940. Pp. 272. $2.50.) 


now be foretold with any degree of accuracy, and even historical precedents 
may prophesy falsely. For example, inflation may come or it may not come; it 
may be mild or it may be wild—depending upon the pulls of easy money, 
domestic recovery, and war orders opposing those of excess productive capacity, 
possible retrenchment in emergency government expenditures, monetary con- 
trols, and direct control of prices. War may be long or short—and the indirect 
effects through a rising national income and a more prosperous agriculture may 
be more important than the direct effect of purchase of war materials. If war 
buying directly or indirectly expands business, will profits expand or will they 
be destroyed by price control or adverse government tax policy? Will workers 
with their present sense of power stand idly by while profits rise? Which in- 
dustries will benefit, which suffer ? In the last war, common stocks of machinery, 
automobile, shipping, steel, paper, coal, and woolen companies experienced the 
greatest increases in market price, while those of railroad, traction, electricity, 
gas, telephone and telegraph, mining, and cigarette companies showed the 
smallest gains or largest losses during the war period. But in this war, states 
the author, conditions are different. The belligerents are partially or wholly 
self-sufficient or have large supplies of important materials on hand; the John- 
son act prevents foreign buying financed by American credit. (This was writ- 
ten before the Allied defeats in Flanders and France.) Even the public utility 
and railroad industries might gain more by increased volume than they lose by 
rigid prices and rising costs. 

What is the answer to the problem of management of personal finances in 

mes like these? The author prescribes a balanced financial diet: life insur- 
ance (augmented), bonds, preferred stocks, and common stocks—with war 
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Investment trusts and investment companies: report of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, pursuant to section 30 of the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany act of 1935, companies sponsoring installment investment plans. (Wash- 
ington: Securities and Exchange Commission. 1940. - 211. 25c.) 

Papers on accounting principles and procedure presented at the fifty-first annual 
meeting of the American Institute of Accountants. (New York: Am. Inst. 
Pub. Co. 1940. Pp. 295. $1.) 

Survey of American listed corporations: reported information on selected indus- 
try props. Vol. ii. Reports 10-18, inclusive. Vol. iii. Reports 19-27, inclusive. 
A WPA study. (New York: Securities and Exchange Commission. 1940. Pp. 
375; 280. 

Trends in ali vacation policy. Stud. in personnel policy no. 21. (New York: 
Nat. Industrial Conf. Board. 1940. Pp. 19.) 


Capital and Capitalistic Organization 
NEW BOOKS 


ARNOLD, R., and others. The Sherman Antitrust act and its enforcement. Law 
and contemp. prob., vol. 7, no. 1. (Durham: Law and Contemp. Problems. 
1940. Pp. 160. 75c.) 

BrYANT, J. M. and HERRMANN, R. R. Elements of utility rate determination. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill. 1940. Pp. 475. $4.50.) 

HaussMANN, F. Die wirtschaftliche Konzentration an ihrer Schicksalswende: 
Grundlagen und Aufgaben einer kiinftigen Trust- und Kartellgestaltung. 
(Basel: Verlag f. Recht und Gesellschaft. 1940. Pp. xvi, 435. Fr. 25.) 

PieTRANERA, G. La dinamica dell’ interesse nell’ economia capitalistica. (Padua: 
Milani. 1940. Pp. 179. L. 25.) 

Pivato, G. Le imprese di servizi pubblici. Pub. ser. ii, n. 10, (Milan: Univ. Com- 
merciale L. Bocconi. 1939. Pp. xxvi, 788. L. 90.) 

Among works dealing comprehensively with public utility operation and its 
more direct results, this book deserves a prominent place. It is based primarily 
on a study of Italian experience, although it ventures less into description or 
historical phases than foreign readers might find useful; secondarily (but not 
subordinately) on foreign experience, mainly American and English, somewhat 
German, much less French than might be expected. Since foreign experience is 
invoked merely for the light it may throw on general principles, the limitations 
of its treatment are the less serious. Public ownership and operation are gen- 
erally excluded as not germane to the development of principles; on the con- 
trary, what is said of private operation is deemed of value to public. Railroads 
are but distantly in view, likewise tramways and water companies. Emphasis is 
placed chiefly on problems of financial set-up, on the sales policies of utility 
companies, their accounting practices, the relation of costs to sales policies and 
in general to efficient administration. Here lies the book's chief claim upon 
its readers, 

RoBERT F. FOERSTER 


Reynotps, L. G. The control of competition in Canada. Harvard stud. in monop- 


oly and competition, 2. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1940. Pp. xiv, 324. 
$3.50.) 


This book is an endeavor to describe and classify the Canadian economy in 
terms of competition, monopoly, etc., to state the attitudes of the community 
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Jence are repeated. The book, however, properly corrects the popular 
misconception that the preponderance of relatively young workers in the 
motor industry is due in a significant degree to discrimination against hiring 
older men or to their inability to stand the pace (rapidly growing industries 
usually are staffed predominantly by younger men); and it furthermore 
poses the problem presented by the aging of the present working force 
under the protection of seniority rights. 
Z. C. DICKINSON 
University of Michigan 


Labor Problems in America. Edited by EMANUEL STEIN and JEROME 
Davis. (New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 1940. Pp. xvi, 909. $3.50.) 


Recent economic changes have resulted in considerable reconstruction of 
our national point of view and policy concerning industry. The more 
humanitarian and reformist social policy which we have adopted has 
caused a shift in the relative importance of the problems of labor relations. 
This fact is recognized by the authors, who examine all of the problems 
from the standpoint of the workers, the employers, and the government. 
The impact of new industrial facts and experiences upon the position of 
these respective parties to industry and the new methods adopted to meet 
the changed conditions are set forth in considerable detail. 

In Book I, the workers’ problems are viewed as they exist within the 
framework of capitalistic economy. Unemployment, accidents, disease, old 
age, wages, hours of work, women in industry, child labor, and industrial 
disputes are analyzed. The origin and development of the American labor 
movement, up to 1933, are presented in Book II. Against this historical 
background the authors examine the structural and functional aspects of 
American unionism. This is the subject-matter of Book III, which also 
contains a discussion of the conflict between the A.F. of L. and the C.1.O. 
Both the economic and the political activities of unionism are treated in 
the light of the growth of mass production and the concentration of cor- 
porate control. The authors subscribe to the judgment, generally held by 
labor economists, that the American Federation of Labor was not capable 
of meeting the challenge of significant changes in our economic order, 
and that a more dynamic, militant type of organization and leadership 
was imperative. This was evident in the rise to power of the C.I.O. 

The employers’ approach to the problems of labor relations is described 
in Book IV. Convinced that employers’ methods of solving these problems 
are too often neglected, the present volume gives considerable space to 
general personnel procedures and the anti-union activities of American cor- 
porations. Methods of selection and placement, benefit schemes, and finan- 
cial incentives are examined with care, as are the employment of labor 
espionage and the use of strikebreakers. 

Book V includes an analysis of the state’s relation to labor. Here are 
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The National Labor Policy and How It Works. By JOSEPH ROSENFARB. 
(New York: Harper. 1940. Pp. xxxii, 732. $5.00.) 

Written by an attorney of the National Labor Relations Board, with a 
preface by Senator Wagner and a foreword by the Board’s chairman, this 
beak is virtually an official commentary on the Wagner act and its ad- 
ministration. Mr. Rosenfarb analyzes at length the background of the Act, 
its substantive and procedural terms, and the multitude of administrative 
and judicial problems raised in its application. He also discusses issues 
involved in many proposed amendments. His exposition of principles 
emerging from hundreds of cases make the book a valuable reference for 
students of labor law. True, Mr. Rosenfarb’s choice of language in many 
passages is not likely to please opponents of the statute. It is no doubt 
hard to avoid this in discussing a measure that has given rise to much 
heated controversy. At any rate, the author’s sincerity, his knowledge and 
the cogency of his arguments are impressive. 

The objective of the Act is to encourage the practice of collective bargain- 
ing, and thereby to contribute to labor peace. For this purpose, the Board 
is empowered to prevent certain practices of employers which interfere 
with the rights of employees to self-organization, and it is also authorized 
to designate exclusive representatives of workers to bargain with employers. 
In its procedure, the Board is essentially like other federal quasi-judicial 
agencies, notably the Federal Trade Commission. The Act appears to be 
soundly and fairly constructed. But its administration is difficult, funda- 
mentally because it cuts across employer mores long established in this 
country. From the standpoint of minimizing frictions, it may be that in 
certain directions the Board has attempted too sudden a departure from 
the traditional labor law, so heavily weighted against collective bargaining. 
Furthermore, the AFL-CIO controversy has thrown additional burdens on 
the Board. Under this cross-fire, the Board has had to cope with stubborn 
problems in deciding the legality of trade agreements and in determining 
appropriate bargaining units. As Mr. Rosenfarb says, ‘“The rdle of umpire 
is not one calculated to win friends.” 

Seldom has an administrative agency had to undergo so much mis- 
representation in the public press as has the Labor Board. The attacks on 
the Board are diverse, criticism ranging from substantive provisions to 
procedure and administrative set- -up, but the apparent ultimate purpose of 
most of them is to emasculate or repeal the act. The Board is stigmatized 
as unfair to employers, as pro-CIO, and as a fomenter of industrial strife. 
To be sure, through the clouds of gossip one can detect some substance in 
criticisms of the Board’s internal structure. Its work has perhaps suffered 
rom excessive centralization of functions, from insufficient and relatively 
untrained personnel that has few precedents to guide it, from too much 
stress on legal niceties. Of course it remains that persons subject to the law 
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yree among themselves” (p. 46). The effect of this rather loose and 
‘rrational set-up has been of course to obscure policies and exaggerate the 
importance of individual names. The result, the author concludes, has been 
jetrimental to the cause of unionism. The remainder, and largest part 
of the book, is devoted to a consideration of union problems, policies 


nd and practices during the Roosevelt administration, the specific sections 
Ost being labeled ““The New Deal,” ‘The American Federation of Labor’ 
m- 


and “Roosevelt's second administration.” It is an excellent survey and 
summary of labor struggles in “the thirties’’ and may be considered a 
valuable and noteworthy addition to the literature on the subject. The sec- 
tion devoted to the A.F. of L. in particular presents an unusually clear 
picture of its structure and of its relationship to the development of the 
CLO. 

In its general point of view the study can be considered just a little 
left of center, showing the influence of the liberal tendencies of Douglas 
and Perlman. Criticism of political, business and A.F. of L. policies is 
quite frank and unabashed. In that respect it is to be regretted that the 
author permits himself to be drawn into the making of statements which 
are provocative and unsupported. Examples of this are found in the fol- 
lowing: “This official survey (7.e., of unemployment) is not to be trusted 
because many employers discharged their work force, or reduced it, on 
the day of the census, in order to make the depression look worse, and 
thus make Roosevelt the more unpopular’’ (Note, p. 42). “The transition 
from frontier violence to organized repression, especially since the propor- 
tion of the American population used to living by illegal and violent 
means far outweighs the proportions of pre-fascist Italy and Germany, 
would seem perilously easy” (p. 303). “Unemployment is a problem 
that can only be solved by political action, and must therefore await the 
birth in the U.S.A. of strong labor action at the polls’ (p. 304). 

The author concludes his work by stating that, “If any lesson is to be 
drawn from the foregoing pages, it is that a successful labor movement 
depends on winning over, or at least neutralizing, the wielders of political 
power.” To this statement one might take exception. Certainly the concept 
of industrial democracy is not as one-sided as the author would have us 
believe. It is more than a political mechanism. It is as vital an element 


within the ranks of the workers themselves as it is in the realm of party 

politics. That the author is aware of this is evident in his frequent refer- 
Cups Mmcaces to certain practices of which the building trades unions are par- 
srcit Bi ticularly guilty (¢.v. pages 188-190). But in no instance does he lead the 
* teader to believe that they represent anything more than vestigial remains 
y by 


of a frontier psychology, which situation leads one to express the wish for 
a extremely thorough and comprehensive study of the practice of democ- 
facy within the labor movement itself. 
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icular industrial unit and that in order to achieve the total national production 
which modern technology makes possible there must be a collaboration of labor, 
management and government. 

To those who question whether the leadership of organized labor can play 
the part portrayed for it by the authors of this volume, it is pointed out that 
only after there is a full and wholehearted recognition of the advantages of 


: collective bargaining and the strengthening of contractual relations with unions 
will there be a development of the type of leadership that is ready and able to 
cooperate with management in the furtherance of a common enterprise. 

CARROLL R. DAUGHERTY 
tel 
DearLE, N. B. The labour cost of the World War to Great Britain, 1914-1922: 
and ; statistical analysis. (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, for the Carnegie En- 
icy dowment for Internat. Peace. 1940. Pp. ix, 260. $2.) 

cecu: BAB GateNSON, W. Rival unionism in the United States. (Washington: Am. Coun- 

g by cil on Public Affairs. 1940. Pp. 317. $3.25.) 

Gut, C. Unemployment and technological change. Rep. no. G-7. (Philadelphia: 

tion; WPA, Nat. Research Project. 1940. Pp. 21.) 

JoHNSEN, J. E., compiler. Trade unions and the anti-trust laws. Ref. shelf, vol. 
other ' 13,n0. 10. (New York: Wilson. 1940. Pp. 308. $1.25.) 

labor HMB Lester, R. A. Economics of labor. (Seattle: Univ. of Washington Book Store. 

— 1940. Pp. 424. $3.50.) 

ad t0 HB \tartano, J. H. The Wagner act. (New York: Hastings House. 1940. Pp. 229. 

$2.50.) 

" Only approximately one-third of the contents of this little book deals with 

_ the Wagner act. Three other essays, dealing with labor injunctions, labor's atti- 

7 tude toward the judiciary and labor as a political party, cover two-thirds of the 
ass volume; and the discussion of these matters has only the loosest relationship to 
™ the subject of the Wagner act. 

is L The book is uneven in content and labors under the handicap of a clumsy 

te and turgid presentation. There is much moralizing throughout the volume in 

whit the manner of conventional editorials, directed either to converting more em- 

sank ployers to the beneficial purposes of the Wagner act or to labor leaders against 

alist being too importunate in their demands or expectations. The discussion of 

np labor injunctions, perhaps the most valuable in the volume, is marred by long 

el stretches of advice and this only obscures some of the valuable elements of the 
exposition. 

™ The volume is intended as a popular exposition, but its tone and content are 

his d pedantic rather than exploratory. Except perhaps for the discussion of labor 

‘le 0 injunctions, there is little analysis or theoretical exposition for the informed. 

Steet Subjects are touched upon only to be released with a pinch and a good word. 

sgt For instance, less than two pages are devoted to what appeared to be intended 

all as an exposition of the economic limits of collective bargaining, and this says 

10 del nothing for the trained economist. 

Some The treatment of the title essay constitutes a brief exposition of the main 

purposes of the National Labor Relations act and some of the problems which 
pain have developed under its administration. Emphasis is placed on the preamble 
lems of as a great piece of social legislation and on the benefits obtained by unions 

rk, ane under its operation. 

panized The author argues that the split in the labor movement has created the 
7" greatest difficulty for the Board .and warns about the important power pos- 
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the Acts or bring the minimum wage rates down.” Inspections, she tells us, 
average one in five years for a plant. She is more questioning concerning the 
“failure of the boards to ? ‘nand basic factual data,” but explains that to the 
Britisher such questioning would appear doctrinaire: ““When you have secured 
your facts, what relative weights are you going to give to the various factors 
which may tend in opposite directions ?”” 

Miss Sells does not force us through the maze of different rates for different 
trades and regions. Suffice it to say that in each there are separate rates for 
men, for women, for boys and for girls; and that agricultural workers have a 
wholly separate wage setting system, with very much lower rates. There are also 
numerous individual exemptions and long learning periods. For 1937, the last 
year covered by Miss Sells, the over-all average of minimum rates for experi- 
enced men and women workers under the Trades Boards was 49.2 shillings a 
week and 28 shillings, respectively; while male agricultural workers received 
33 shillings a week, 7.e., a little more than the industrial women, but consider- 
ably less than the family unemployment benefit rates for men in cities. More- 
over, there was wide variation in agricultural wage rates from county to county. 

The American reader, impatient for results, may perhaps disagree with Miss 
Sells that ‘in comparison with the advantages peculiar to the democratic wages 
board method . . . its weaknesses seem unimportant, especially as they are, for 
the most part, the result of world economic conditions rather than any inherent 
defects of the system.” However, he cannot but admire the admirably clear and 
orderly way in which Miss Sells has marshalled her material and her arguments. 

DorotHuy W. DOUGLAS 


Sritt, L. and SMITH, F. P. Progress of state minimum-wage legislation in 1939. 
From Monthly Labor Review, Feb., 1940. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1940. 
Pp, 13.) 

such, W. B. New Zealana’s labor government at work, (New York: League 
for Industrial Democracy. 1940. Pp. 32. 15c.) 

SwayzEE, C. O., and others. Eight years of unemployment in Lincoln, Nebraska, 
1932-1939. Stud. in bus. no. 45. (Lincoln: Univ. of Nebraska. 1940. Pp. 33. 
50c.) 

TELLER, L. The legality of picketing. Contemp. law pamph., ser. 1, no. 28. (New 
York: New York Univ. Law Quart. Rev. 1940. Pp. 68. $1.) 

Wess, J. N. and Bevis, J. C. Facts about unemployment. Soc. prob. no. 4. (Wash- 
ington: Supt. Docs. 1940. Pp. 34.) 

West, M. E., FirzGERALp, E. J. and Birp, G. L. Employment and unemploy- 
ment in a depressed labor market: Brazil, Ind. Rep. no. L-9. (Philadelphia: 
WPA, Nat. Research Project. 1940. Pp. xv, 139.) 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts: report of the Minimum Wage Commission for 
the year ending November 30, 1938, Reprint from annual report of Dept. of 
Labor and Industries. (Boston: State House. 1940. Pp. 18.) 

Exrnings and hours in the hat industries, 1939. Bull. no. 671. (Washington: 
Supt. Docs. 1939. Pp. vii, 44. 10c.) 

First annual report of the administrator of the Wage and Hour Division, United 
States Department of Labor, for the calendar year 1939. (Washington: Supt. 

_ Docs. 1940. Pp. 163. 20c.) 

Intermediate report of the Special Committee of the House of Representatives, 
76th Cong., Ist Sess., appointed pursuant to H. Res. 258, to investigate the 
National Labor Relations Board. Parts 1 and 2. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1940, Pp. 111; 78. 15¢.; 10c.) 
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Personal Finance Companies and Their Credit Practices. By RALPH A. 

YounG and Associates. Stud. in Consumer Instalment Financing, no. 

1. (New York: Nat. Bur. of Econ. Research. 1940. Pp. xix, 170. 

$2.00. ) 

This volume constitutes a useful summary view of lending by per- 
sonal finance companies and brings together into one comprehensive vol- 
ume significant aspects of this type of lending which have been analyzed in 
a number of books produced under the aegis of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion and by various experts associated with personal finance companies. The 
authors have borrowed generously from the pioneer works in the field and 
have classified and interpreted data supplied by personal finance companies 
I and by state regulatory authorities. 

The chapter headings indicate the scope of the study: “Significance of 
personal finance company credit,” “The loan and its market,” “Operating 
methods and collection experience,” “Credit standards,” “Expenses and in- 
come,” “Rates of charge,” ‘“The effects of changes in maximum legal rates,” 


"Relations among lenders.’’ An eighteen-page summary survey gives briefly 
the highlights of the work and the subsequent chapters are merely a more 
extensive presentation of topics covered in the summary. 


There is no longer doubt that the service rendered by small-loan com- 
panies is important to the economy; nor is there doubt that one of the most 
significant results is the elimination of the loan shark and the salary grabber. 
But the new loan agency is not without defects. One of the evils is the large 
percentage of repeat borrowers. Thus it is reported (p. 6) that more than 
one-half the loans are made to former and present borrowers. One large 
chain reports that the majority of its loans terminate in new loans. This is a 
serious problem for companies lending to necessitous borrowers at rates 
ranging up to 314 per cent per month, and it must mean a substantial in- 
road upon the total purchasing power of the needy borrowers. It is reported 
hat three-fourths of the loans are made to those with incomes ranging from 
$1,000 to $2,500 per year (p. 54). 

The authors indicate that the cost of lending tends to decline with in- 
teased volume but that it is not yet known what is the most profitable size 
or a lending office (pp. 114-115). Perhaps this is one of the most sig- 
ificant generalizations reached as it points to the desirability of limiting 
€ number of licenses to the end that units are large enough to make it 
nnecessary to exploit the borrowers. 

In a footnote on page 127 the authors attempt to answer the charge that 
he rate of 314 per cent monthly is really 51 per cent a year “‘effective”’ in- 
erest. “This, however,” they say “is not very reasonable. If a personal 
fance company could reinvest each month 100 per cent of its gross earn- 
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Plan, published twelve years ago, dealt with only one type of industrial bank 
and it is in any case completely out of date. The more recent literature, consist- 
ing of articles in periodicals, can have been merely of incidental assistance to 
Miss Grobben whose book, based on careful research and long acquaintance 
with industrial banking, constitutes the first comprehensive treatment of the 
subject. 

While recognizing that the industrial bank tends to lose its distinctive 
character as it expands its banking services to include savings and checking 
accounts and various types of loans, Miss Grobben is concerned primarily with 
the industrial bank’s extension, to consumers and small business-men, of loans 
repayable in periodic installments. The methods of making these loans, the 
various rates and charges, and the clauses of the borrower's contract are 
described. Particularly useful is the chapter which summarizes the industrial 
banking legislation of each of the states. The relation of industrial banks to 
other consumer lending agencies, and especially to the personal loan depart- 
ments of commercial banks, is discussed; and in her conclusion Miss Grobben 
suggests briefly the function of consumer credit and the development which 
it may be expected to follow. The usefulness of the book is increased by an 
excellent index. 

HENRIETTA C, JENNINGS 


Hunt, P. Portfolio policies of commercial banks in the United States, 1920-1939. 
Stud. no. 24. (Boston: Harvard Univ. Bur. of Bus. Res. 1940. Pp. v, 58. 
$1.50.) 

Discusses causes of changes. Evidence shows that “businesses have reduced 
bank loans by reinvestment of savings and sale of long-term bonds or stocks.” 

Keiso, R. W., editor. Consumer credit. Proceedings of conference under joint 
auspices of Inst. of Public and Soc. Admin. and School of Bus. Admin., Univ- 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Jan. 17-19, 1940. Michigan bus. papers no. 9. (Ann 
Arbor: Univ. of Michigan. 1940, Pp. vi, 137. $1.) 

Kemmerer, E. W. Inflation and avalon: Mexico’s experience of 1912-1917. 
(Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press. 1940. Pp. xiv, 173. $2.50.) 

-_———. Our present gold problem. Address before annual convention of 
Manufacturers’ Assoc. of N. J., Atlantic City, May 4, 1940. (Jersey City: 
Hugh W. Long. 1940. Pp. 18.) 

MorGENTHAU, H. Address before the National Institute of Government, W ash- 
ington, D. C., Friday, May 3, 1940. (Washington: U. S. Treasury Dept. 1940. 
Pp. 11.) 

} Discusses more particularly our gold problem. 
fyers, M. G. Monetary proposals for social reform. (New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press. 1940. Pp. x, 191. $2.25.) 

PETERSEN, E, Macro-dynamic aspects of the equation of exchange. (Oslo: Jacob 
Dybwad. 1938. Pp. 116.) 

This is a painfully thorough examination of problems connected with the 
industrial circulation. Despite its title, the analysis is only occasionally dynamic 
(in the sense of Frisch). It is doubtful whether the author will win many new 
onverts to the view that the equation of exchange provides a fruitful approach 
to the problems of monetary and business-cycle theory. 

PAUL A. SAMUELSON 
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proper supervision of bonds that have been purchased, and in minimizing the 
risk of fluctuations arising from changes in money rates by means of a proper 
staggering of maturities. This general discussion was followed by a considera- 
tion of specific methods to be employed in analyzing municipal and public 
utility issues. 

Professor Seltzer in his discussion of “Banks and the government bond 
market” emphasized the difficulty of predicting market movements in govern- 
ment bonds. The extreme spread in yield between short-term and long-term 
governments in the present market clearly indicates the desire of bankers to 
maintain a high degree of liquidity. Long-term bonds should be purchased only 
where such bonds can be held until maturity. 

The final paper, given by your reviewer, covered certain changes that have 
occurred in the last decade in the business of conducting commercial banks, the 
growing importance of the investment portfolio, the drastic reduction in in- 
terest rates, and the rather pronounced deterioration that has occurred in the 
capital ratios of commercial banks. 

These three trends have made it increasingly necessary for banks to examine 
the risk involved in their investment portfolios. This risk may be expressed 
mathematically in terms of a “Factor of Safety,” defined as the percentage of 
market decline that the bond account may experience before reserves, un- 
divided profits, surplus, and finally the capital account are offset. This Factor 
of Safety varies among banks, depending on the percentage of earnings assets 
allocated to bonds, the — ratio, and the book profit in the bond account. 
Through this approach, bankers can determine the amount of maturity or 
quality risk the bank can assume without creating an unsound situation. 

The effect of deteriorating capital ratios in limiting the participation which 
banks may be expected to take in future government bond issues was also 
discussed. 

RALPH E. BADGER 


Salts, C. M. A price-level regulator. (Boston: Christopher Pub. House. 1940. 
Pp. 32. $1.) 

“Inflation and excessive speculation would be controlled by a mobile surtax 
structure that would deliver a rapidly increasing amount of revenue into 
the National Treasury to be used for the purpose of offsetting overexpansion 
of credit. 

“On the other hand, deflation, excessive wage competition and unemployment 
would be controlled by distribution of Social Dividends directly to consumers, 
the amount of purchasing power so distributed being increased very rapidly 
with each point drop below 90 in the price-level index.” 

Actividades del Banco Obrero in 1939. (Mexico: Banco Obrero. 1940. Pp. 42.) 

Banco Central de Reserva del Peru: memoria, 1939. (Lima: Banco Central de 
Reserva del Pera. 1940. Pp. 92.) 

Credit administration. (New York: Am. Inst. of Banking. 1939. Pp. 387. $3.50.) 

Reglementation du commerce des devises: France. 2nd ed. (Basel: Banque des 
Reglements Internat. 1940. Pp. 38.) 

Silver Purchase act: heaving, 76th Cong., 3rd Sess., on §. 785, bill to repeal the 
Silver Purchase act of 1934 to provide for the sale of silver and for other 
purposes, Part 2. March 19, 1940. (Washington: Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. 1940, Pp. 151-252. 15c.) 
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be immediate and undisguised, extravagant outlays would be avoided. In 
case tax limitations or large non-recurring capital outlays stand in the way 
of payment by a single levy, the authors favor accumulation of reserves by 
tax levies spread over a period of years. The book reveals a certain partiality 
‘or general obligation bonds to finance street improvements and for buying 
or building public utility plants. The city should, of course, make sure 
nat the improvements are necessary, the special assessments collectible, and 
the utility enterprise a self-liquidating one. Under proper safeguards the 
credit of the city will not be impaired and the general obligation bonds 
can be marketed on better terms. 


JAMEs H. GILBERT 
University of Oregon 


Trails to the New America. By JOHN W. HERRING. (New York: Harper. 
1940. Pp. viii, 160. $2.00.) 

In the preface to this book, the author expresses the view that economists 

ure temperamentally unfitted for the task of devising practical ways of 

xtracting the nation from the morass in which it is mired, hence it is up 

o the layman to do the job. The same line of reasoning obviously leads to 

he conclusion that laymen instead of engineers ought to design airplanes, 


and that laymen instead of bacteriologists should devise new remedies 
for disease. 

The way in which the particular layman who writes this book proposes 
0 remedy the nation’s ills is to reduce profits and use taxation to cut down 
nequalities in wealth and income. His principal reason for favoring re- 
distribution of income and wealth is to curtail saving and encourage spend- 
ng, for he feels that the chief obstacle which prevents us from attaining 
he more abundant life is oversaving. He contends that this process re- 
uces purchasing power until it is insufficient to buy the total supply of 
oods produced. As long as wealth is largely concentrated in the hands 
bf the rich, they receive in dividends and interest a large share of the na- 
ion's value product. Since they do not care to spend all of their income 
or direct goods, they have billions left which they would like to invest. 

owever, the amount of spending for direct goods does not generate a 
temand for machines and equipment large enough to absorb the savings 
vailable for investment. As a result, the savings are used for gambling in 

¢ stock market, and booms thus generated bring about panics. The growth 
bf debt is a bad thing primarily because it increases the volume of interest 
Payments and thus tends to concentrate income in the hands of the wealthy. 

In an attempt to prove his thesis, the author cites numerous figures. Both 
he figures and the uses which he makes of them are often questionable. 
or example, he states that, in the United States, the total debt increased 
tom 180 billions of dollars in 1922 to 280 billions in 1929. According 
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sre ably discussed. To Lutz, the use of open market transactions for the 
purpose of sustaining bond yields and prices is equivalent to “wash sell- 
ing’ in private finance, and is regarded by him as “dangerous and undesir- 
able under all circumstances” (p. 37). Professor Lutz does not believe that 
government, in arranging its financial policy, should, in any respect, recog- 
nize the economic cycle. Cyclical adjustments should be left entirely to the 
forces of competitive economy. The fourth lecture is an excellent and con- 
vincing criticism of the current trend toward the taxation of public securi- 
ties. If immunity to public securities is discontinued, the advantage would 
be definitely in the interest of the federal government with little to be 
gained by the state and local governments. And all gain would be more 
than offset by the losses in increased burdens upon the taxpayers, particu- 
larly those paying to local governments. 

The case against borrowing for relief, or for other current purposes, is 
convincingly stated through the argument that taxation merely transfers, 
and does not reduce purchasing power. But in that respect the same relation 
holds in the case of borrowing as in taxation for current purposes, provided 
there are no net additions to the money medium. And the fact that there are 
strong economic and political arguments for not subjecting the tax system 
to the shock of extraordinary demands during depression conditions should 
have been recognized. The argument against borrowing for current pur- 
poses, such as relief, is developed through an analogy in capital debt re- 
tirement. The contention that the business rule that debt incurred for capital 
equipment should be retired during the useful life of such equipment 
should also hold for government debt retirement for capital purchases 
undoubtedly appeals to the cold reasoning of the business executive. Never- 
theless, the structure and processes of organized society are so different 
from those of a private business unit organized for profit, that it is doubt- 
ful if the analogy can be rigorously applied, even in the case of capital 
equipment—and certainly there is little analogy when it is a problem of 
public borrowing for human subsistence and sustained public morale in 
the depths of severe depression. The crucial weakness in relief financing in 
extraordinary amounts is in the policy and method of debt retirement rather 
than in the fact that resort is had to borrowing. 

To Lutz, the notions of “‘ability to pay” and “‘tax rate progression” have 
no place in realistic finance. He prefers a moderate gross income tax to 
the net income tax, which he considers “‘little more than a vast hoax.” Tax- 
paying ability is not cumulative. It is not measured at the end of the year 
bya summation of receipts during the year. It becomes zero after the spend- 
ing of each salary installment and only the surplus carried over to the end 


n the year can be regarded as net income. His reasoning on this point un- 
doubtedly demands respect. 
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Equalization agencies. 6th progress rep. of Committee on Assessment Organiza- 
‘tion and Personnel. (Chicago: Nat. Assoc. of Assessing Officers. 1940. Pp. 
$8. $1. 

a and preferential taxation of factories. Bull. no. 24. (Chicago: Nat. 
Assoc. of Assessing Officers. 1939. Pp. 13. 50c.) 

In practice 26 states treat manufacturing machinery for tax purposes just 
as they treat other tangible personal property; 6 classify various types of 
tangible personalty and more frequently than not provide a favorable differ- 
ential for manufacturing property; 5 other states provide more or less perma- 
nent partial or complete exemption for certain industrial property; and 15 
offer temporary exemptions under certain circumstances. These facts together 
with an abstract of statutory provisions for such differential treatment in each 
state are outlined briefly and succinctly in this pamphlet. 

JAMEs W. MARTIN 


Exemption and preferential taxation of homesteads. Bull. no. 20. (Chicago: Nat. 
Assoc. of Assessing Officers. 1939. Pp. 15. 50c.) 

This brief monograph presents a completely objective report on the home- 
stead tax preference movement of the last eight years. In the first place, how- 
ever, the author emphasizes that the movement originated at least twenty years 
earlier. The varieties of homestead tax preference and tax exemption legisla- 
tion are classified as (a) taxation at seed rates (Minnesota and Iowa), 
(b) exemption from state levies only (Alabama, Arkansas, Minnesota, South 
Dakota, and Texas), (c) exemption from certain levies of the state and of 
some, but not all, local governments (Georgia, Louisiana, and Mississippi) , and 
(d) exemption from levies of all governments (Florida, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
and Wyoming—although there are certain exceptions in the first two). The 
value, area, use, and other limitations on the operation of these preferential 
enactments and also the fiscal consequences of the laws are briefly analyzed. 

JAMES W. MARTIN 


Illinois tax problems: proceedings of an open forum on taxation and tax problems 
in Illinois. Spec. rep. no. 5. (Chicago: Illinois Tax Commission. 1940. Pp. xii, 
423.) 

L'imposta sul patrimonio in Italia ed all’ estero. (Rome: Assoc. fra le Societa 
Italiane per Azioni. 1939. Pp. 155. L. 12.) 


A few months ago, the first regular probate duty came into force in Italy, in 
conformance with a new royal bill decreed last year. What are the fundamental 
principles of this modern form of direct taxes, existing only in a few European 
states and the United States ? Italy's “imposta ordinaria sul patrimonio,” whose 
legal basis (decree-law no. 1529, dated October 12, 1939) is fully reprinted 
in the appendix, shows the following characteristics: general levy on ail in- 
herited patrimony, if succession on Italian territory; taxation of physical and 
juridical persons, independent of their economic conditions (real tax, not 
personal tax) ; valuation on a three years’ average preceding the heritage; 
avoiding of double impost. 

Probate duties are in existence also in Germany, the Netherlands, Denmark 
and Finland. In Switzerland there are probate duties in some cantons. A 
special chapter of the book deals with North America’s general and classified 
property taxes, 
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CLarKE, H. I. Social legislation: American laws dealing with family, child, and 
dependent. (New York: Appleton-Century. 1940. Pp. 670. $4.50.) 

CorrrELL, W. F. The railroader. (Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford Univ. 
Press. 1940. Pp. ix, 145. $2.) 

The author, ‘‘born into a railroad family,” interestingly narrates his experience 
and the social environment of this life. 

Dawson, C. A. and YOUNGE, E, R. Pioneering in the prairie provinces: the 
social side of the settlement process. Canadian frontiers of settlement, vol. iii. 
(Toronto: Macmillan. 1940. Pp. xi, 338. $4.50.) 

Contains chapters on the settlement cycle in the prairie region, agricultural 
practices, social background of pioneer families, expenditures of farm families, 
and religious and educational institutions. 

Fine, R. compiler. The national health program and medical care in the United 
States: selected recent references. (Washington: U. S. Dept. of Labor Library. 
1940. Pp. 25.) 

Retin ay W. and Myers, E. D. Child welfare in Germany before and 
after naziism. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1940. Pp. xii, 273. $1.50.) 

This represents a scholarly, objective presentation of the legal and political 
backgrounds of the child welfare program in Germany before and since 1933. 
The study does not — to be a comprehensive history of child welfare in 
Germany, but it is a description of the trends im the services for German 
youth during the twentieth century. Changes in child post rd since 1933, 
under the influence of the national-socialist doctrines, are lucidly explained. The 
tremendous strides made by Germany for the care, protection and develop- 
ment of children as exemplified in the National Child Welfare law of 1922, 
have been lost in the aims and policies of the nazi régime. The ideals of 
constructive codperation, mutual assistance and individual personality develop- 
ment, in fact, the basic concepts of child welfare and education have been 
changed under naziism. 

The study is carefully documented, and is made more impressive by the 
factual data contained in the numerous statistical tables in which certain 
trends are clearly established. 

A lucid, readable and convincing account of the effects of the national- 
socialist doctrines on child welfare and education is made available in this 
timely volume. 


ELIZABETH REDDEN 


GRIFFITH, E. S. The impasse of democracy: a study of the modern government 
in action. (New York: Harrison-Hilton. 1940. Pp. 380. $3.) 

— C. The forgotten gospel. (Dobbs Ferry: Clermont Press. 1940. Pp. 
395. $2.50.) 

Hart, P. D’A. and WRIGHT, G. P. Tuberculosis and social conditions in Eng- 
land, with special reference to young adults: a statistical study. (London: 
Nat. Assoc. for the Prevention of Tuberculosis. 1939. Pp. vii, 165. 3s.) 

This report examines closely a pressing problem of tuberculosis—the lack 
of improvement of mortality rates among young men and women since the 
beginning of the century. The unsatisfactory trend appears to be consequent 
upon two main social changes, standard of living (particularly overcrowding) 
and increased industrialization of young women. 

HARTMANN, G. W., editor. Industrial conflict: a psychological interpretation. 
Ist yearbook of Soc. for Psych. Stud. of Soc. Issues, an affiliate of Am. Psych. 
Assoc. (New York: Cordon Co. 1939. Pp. xi, 583.) 
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analyzes for three ““democratic”’ countries, Great Britain, France and Denmark, 
the way in which health insurance affects the medical man and vice versa. 
Contrary to the opinion of most Americans, including American doctors, she 
concludes that “‘all three schemes aim to conserve certain essential elements of 
private practice.” ”” That is, broadly speaking, doctors compete for patients and 
patients are permitted free choice of doctor. Also, ‘‘in each country collective 
action by the organized medical profession plays a vital part in determination 
of the health insurance doctor's privileges, responsibilities and remuneration.” 

On one controverted point, Mrs. Armstrong takes a much more optimistic 
view than most authorities: on the alleged conflict between the doctor’s duty on 
the one hand to give medical care to the insured person ; on the other to certify 
(or refuse to certify) the insured person’s incapacity for work as a condition 
of cash benefit. Medical men in all three countries, she concludes, accept the 
double task as an “inevitable responsibility.” But is this the point raised by 
Falk and others? Medical men may well accept the double responsibility as 
inevitable and the charge that the two duties are mutually inconsistent and 
in combination dangerous could still be true. 

Too detailed in part for the general or beginning reader, this book contains 
invaluable material for the specialist. 

C. A. 


Reed, P. B. Fire insurance underwriting. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1940. Pp. 
ix, 380. $4.) 

SCHNEIDER, W. R. Complete compilation of American workmen's compensation 
laws: state, federal and territorial. Vols. i and ii. (St. Louis: Thomas Law Book 
Co. 1939. Pp. 1674, $10, each.) 

Sicerist, H. E., and others. Does America need compulsory health insurance? 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air bull., vol. 5, no. 15. (New York: Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press. 1940. Pp. 33. 10c.) 

The investment of the funds of social insurance institutions. Stud. and rep., 
ser. M, no. 16. (Geneva and Washington: Internat. Labour Office. 1940. Pp. 
204. $1.25.) 

Railroad Retirement Board: annual report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1939 (with supplementary data, July 1—Se ptember 30, 1939). (Washington: 
Supt. Docs. 1940. Pp. 194. 25c.) 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 
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Aspott, E. Public assistance. Vol. 1. American principles and policies: in five 
parts, with select documents. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1940. Pp. xviii, 
894. $4.50.) 

Gipoy, E. W. Applicants for work relief: a study of Massachusetts families 
under the FERA and WPA. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1940. Pp. 
xvil, 273. $3.) 

Jacoss, A. T. Methods of clearance between unemployment compensation and 
reliey agencies. Pamph. ser. no. 3. (Washington: Soc. Sci. Research Council. 
1940. Pp. 60. 50c.) 

MILLETT, J. D. The British Unemployment Assistance Board: a case study in 
administrative autonomy. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1940. Pp. 300. $3.) 
Questions and answers on the WPA. (Washington: Federal Works Agency, 
WPA. 1939. Pp. 26.) 
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york done, in the form of allowances based on need or of a Social Dividend 
(p. 137). 


his compact little volume represents a skillful use of both logic and 
lism. The society pictured by Professor Dickinson is not a utopia, but a 
complex organization confronted with economic problems that are re- 
narkably familiar. While the plan is assumed by the author to be truly 
wcalistic, the position taken on many questions is distinctly middle ground. 
Doubtless the orthodox Marxians will claim that the scheme retains alto- 
xether too much of the old order. The opponents of socialism, on the other 
hand, will find comfort in the apparent absence of proletarian dictatorship, 
the emphasis upon individual freedom, and the assurance of a significant 
slae for private enterprise. All in all, the socialism here portrayed is of a 
decidedly libertarian variety. 

J. E. MOFFAT 
Indiana University 
NEW BOOKS 

Griow, B. I confess: the truth about American communism. (New York: 

Dutton. 1940. Pp. viii, 611. $3.75.) 

This is more than a personal confession; it is in fact a detailed account 

of Communist Party activities in the United States during a period of more 

than twenty years. The book is well organized and skillfully written. The 


Those who are acquainted with the American communist movement will 
find here much that is familiar. Other readers will be especially impressed by 
three things: the extent and variety of communist activities in this country, 
the powerful and direct influence emanating from Moscow, and the persistent 
and bitter factional strife within the communist ranks. The book represents a 
significant addition to the literature dealing with radicalism in America. 


J. E. 


GorDIN, A. Communism unmasked. (New York: I. N. Hord. 1940. Pp. 311. 
$2.50.) 

Adverse criticism of communism; “communism is not socialism but 
politicalism.”” 

HEDBERG, A. Swedish consumers in codperation. (New York: Codp. League. 
1939. Pp. 94. 25c.) 

HinscH, M. Democracy versus socialism: a critical examination of socialism as 
aremedy for social injustice and an exposition of the single tax doctrine. 3rd 
ed. (New York: Henry George School of Soc. Sci. 1939. Pp. xxx, 468. $2.) 

This is an unrevised third edition of a work first published in 1901. Al- 
though it aroused sharp criticism and wide discussion at that time, few present- 
day economists have a reading acquaintance with it. 

The author, born in Germany in 1853, was a buyer of medieval rugs in 
Persia at the age of twenty, a student of art in Italy, a commercial traveller rep- 
resenting the British linen industry in Africa, and a coffee planter in Ceylon. 

In 1890 he settled in Australia as a business-man, a writer, and a member of 

the Legislative Assembly of Victoria. He died in 1909 in Vladivostok. Such 
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of scholastic philosophy, and Thomas Aquinas is the final authority. The state- 
ment that to Marx every social institution is essentially materialistic and that 
for the Marxist “even to admit the existence of ideal forces, such as religion 
and codes of morality . . . is to contradict the basic principles of his own 
theory” (p. 236) is not well founded. On another page we find an equally 
questionable assertion that in the Marxian view music, art, literature and edu- 
ation are “invariably” based on religion and morality (p. 95). There is 
strong reason to doubt the opinion that had the Aquinas philosophy of na- 
ture and mind been more potent in Germany in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, Marx would “perhaps” never have become a communist (p. 
219). The author himself observes, later (p. 229), that there is no necessary 
connection between Marx’s philosophy of nature and mind and his philosophy 
of history. The reference to surplus-value (p. 270) shows a 
of this basic concept: the author sees in communism the notion that the en- 


observations. 
M. M. BoBER 
PErTENGILL, S. B. Smoke-screen. (Kingsport, Tenn.: Southern Pubs. 1940. 
Pp. 121.) 
A criticism of the “menacing trend toward national socialism in the 
United States.”’ 


Fabian Society: 57th annual report, for the year ending 31 March, 1940. 
(London: Fabian Soc. 1940. Pp. 19.) 


Statistics and Its Methods 


Business Cycles in the United States of America, 1919-1932. By J. Tin- 
BERGEN. Vol. II. (Geneva: League of Nations. New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press. 1939. Pp. 244. $1.25.) 

Professor Tinbergen’s monograph aims at a complete quantitative analy- 
is of cyclical fluctuations, sufficiently precise for testing theories of the 
usiness cycle and evaluating public policies. His procedure is first to de- 
‘mine the statistical relationships among important economic variables, 
ind then to codrdinate these relationships into a system. 

_ Statistical relationships among 70 variables are determined from annual 

“ata for 1919-32, principally by multiple regression analysis. In all, Tin- 

bergen derives some 50 equations. A few examples will serve to indicate 

“eit nature. The output of durable producers’ goods is expressed as a 
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ingle is stages or in making the capital used up are not entitled to compensa- : 
I, in tion. Finally, assent can hardly be given to the proposition that Marx’s attack 
ingle n surplus-value as unpaid labor constitutes a “superb defense’’ of private 
of his property, so that “‘logically,” instead of condemning the state for defending 

property, he should “‘praise it” (pp. 269, 271). 
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ne “final” equation Tinbergen derives is expressed in terms of the “net 


income of corporations,’ one of the group of variables he considers stra- 
gic; it includes as external variables the stock of dwelling houses, the 


igricultural supply available for the United States market, the gold stock, 
ind a number of other similar items. 

From his final equation, Tinbergen concludes that in the absence of a 
tock exchange boom and hoarding the endogenous movement of cor- 
porate income consists chiefly of a sharply damped cycle with a period of 

18 years. A stock exchange boom introduces the possibility of explosive 
movements. Hoarding tends to shorten the cycle and to lessen the degree 
0 which it is damped. Tinbergen also utilizes the final equation to test the 
efects of different policies on the period and degree of damping of business 
cles. He concludes with a brief commentary on the validity of some busi- 
ness cycle theories in the light of his statistical analysis. 

Sees results cannot be judged by ordinary tests of statistical 

ree The reason is that the variables with which he winds up, the 
ticular series measuring these variables, the leads and lags, and various 
ner aspects of the equations besides the particular values of the parameters 

(which alone can be tested by the usual statistical technique) have been 
selected after an extensive process of trial and error because they yield 
high coefficients of correlation. Tinbergen is seldom satisfied with a corre- 
lation coefficient less than .98. But these attractive correlation coefficients 
create no presumption that the relationships they describe will hold in the 
future. The multiple regression equations which yield them are simply 
tautological reformulations of selected economic data. Taken at face value, 
Tinbergen’s work “‘explains” the errors in his data no less than their real 
movements; for although many of the series employed in the study would 
be accorded, even by their compilers, a margin of error in excess of 5 per 
cent, Tinbergen’s equations “explain” well over 95 per cent of the ob- 
served variation. 

As W. C. Mitchell put it some years ago, ‘a competent statistician, with 
ficient clerical assistance and time at his command, can take almost any 
pur of time series for a given period and work them into forms which 

il yield coefficients of correlation exceeding +.9.... So work of [this] 
sort... . must be judged, not by the coefficients of correlation obtained 
within the periods for which they have manipulated the data, but by the 

oefficients which they get in earlier or later periods to which their formulas 

may be applied.” (Business Cycles, the Problem and Its Setting, pp. 266-7.) 
But T Tinbergen makes no attempt to determine whether his equations 
agree with data other than those which they translate. The following table 
presents the results of a modest experiment of this sort. It gives the actual 

ct ' income of corporations for 1932-37, and the estimated net income 

ined from Tinbergen’s “final” equation (equation 266 of appendix 
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7 Année, 1939. Pp. 22. 

HarstaD, L. R. On the Bartels technique for time-series analysis, and its relation to the 
analysis of variance. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 1940. Pp. 15. 
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June, 1940. Pp. 6. 
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save C., Suite 4600, Chrysler Bldg., New York City. 

sae tt, L., 315 Granite St., Apt. 19, Reno, Nev. 

\ jiaston, J. B., 1902 Colonial Terrace, Arlington, Va. 

ioftus, J. A. Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 

~ nostreet, W. M., The Westchester, Apt. 734B, Washington, D.C. 
1622 29th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Snell 


Thomas, H. P., Dept. of Econ., University of Richmond, Richmond, Va. 
Webb, J.N., 400 W. Broad St., Falls Church, Va. 

Wennstrom, J. M., 102 Maiden Lane, New York City. 

Williams, C. S., 24 E. Columbia Ave., Palisades Park, N.Y. 

Woodward, D. B., 205 W. 54th St., New York City. 

Yost, J. W., Industry Service Bureaus, 53 Park Pl., New York City. 

Zavoico, B. B., 18 Pine St., New York City. 

Ziskind, D., 200 N. Piedmont St., Arlington, Va. 


The annual meeting of the American Statistical Association will be held in 
Chicago, Illinois, from December 26 to 28. 


Eighty-five awards, totalling more than $95,000, for the academic year 1940- 
11, have been announced by the Social Science Research Council. Twelve 


} awards, carrying a basic stipend of from $1,800 to $2,500, plus travel allowances, 


cover oe research training fellowships to men and women under 
thirty-five years of age who have a Ph.D. degree or its equivalent. Seventeen 
appointments are pre-doctoral field fellowships which carry a basic stipend of 
$1,800. The recipients are graduate students under thirty years of age who 
have completed all the requirements for the Ph.D. degree except the thesis. 
The remaining fifty-six awards are research grants-in-aid, designed to assist 


} mature scholars in the completion of research projects already well under way. 


Of the total number, only six appointees will engage in foreign travel—one to 
China, one to Great Britain, one to Guatemala, one to Bolivia, one to Brazil 
and Argentina, and one to the British West Indies. A list of awards may be 


obtained from the secretary of the Social Science Research Council, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 


_ The National Conference of State University Schools of Business has elected 
the following officers: president, C. C. Fichtner, University of Arkansas; vice- 
president, A. M. Weimer, Indiana University; secretary-treasurer, W. Mac- 
kenzie Stevens, University of Maryland. 


The twelfth Boston Conference on Distribution will be held in Boston at 
the Hotel Statler, October 7-8. Particulars may be obtained from Daniel Bloom- 
eld, director, 80 Federal Street, Boston. 
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\ller. |. D., 619 9th St., Columbus, Ind. 
\iirkowich, N., Dept. of Econ., University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
Nathanson, N. L., 1000 Montgomery St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
panier, W., Ohio Bur. of Unemp. Comp., Div. of Res. and Statis., 427 Cleveland Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Deterson, N. E., 96 Abbott Rd., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
e Wor eve, Mrs. V. D., 106 3rd St. N.E., Washington, D.C. 
eee Robbins, S., 2710 Morris Ave., Bronx, New York City. 
and in Rosenfeld, M., Div. of State Planning, 333 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 
1y. Two shift. E.. Brookings Inst., 722 Jackson Pl. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
ers will Schmid. C. G., 1431 Pleasant St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
eS. con. Shapiro, E., Brooklyn Coll., Bedford Ave. and Ave. H, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
~ o Shaw. F. B., 64 E. Lake St., R. 1400, Chicago, Ill. 
sCSCaIC Shearon, M., Social Security Board, Washington, D.C. 
INCludes Wm H K., University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Alfred Spiegel, D. K., 390 Riverside Dr., New York City. 
am a5 3 Tamby, F. J., 684 Riverside Dr., New York City. 
and re Theodorides, A., University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. 
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titute Gardner Ackley of Ohio State University is an instructor in economics at 
tts of the University of Michigan. 
center 
d full George P. Adams, Jr., of the University of California has been appointed in- 
Open ¢ructor in economics at Cornell University. 

Conley R. Addington is assistant professor of accounting in the School of 

: 7 Business Administration, University of Miami. 

ig the 

‘soa Richard M. Alt is an instructor in economics at Princeton University. 

enry 

nd in Clarence E. Ayres of the University of Texas will be visiting professor of 

os e«onomics at the University of Washington during the autumn quarter. 

~ Robert B. Banks has accepted a university fellowship at Brown University. 

; Joha E. F. Beach has been appointed assistant professor of commerce at McGill 

. Ac University and acting director of the School of Commerce at that university. 

Vania, 

Alvin E. M. Bernstein has returned to the University of North Carolina after a 

_ quarter of Kenan leave of absence. 

t Of 4 

“Long. Roy G. Blakey of the University of Minnesota received an honorary degree 

Jniver of doctor of laws from Drake University on June 3, 1940. Professor Blakey 

er isan alumnus of Drake's College of Liberal Arts. 

fuller 

sity ot John G. Blocker, professor of accounting at the University of Kansas, has 
been appointed lecturer in accounting for the year 1940-41 at the University of 

California, Berkeley. 

Zs vs Lawrence Bloomberg of Johns Hopkins University has been appointed assistant 

— director of research in mortgage and real estate finance with the American 
Bankers Association. 

: fond D. O. Bowman, instructor in economics at Purdue University, has returned 

+ 1936 after a year’s leave of absence spent at Brookings Institution on a fellowship 

5 by the irom the University of Michigan. 

_ Robert A. Brady of the University of California, Berkeley, will teach at Columbia 
University during the coming year. 

merican _ Howard A. Bridgman is an instructor in economics at Brown University 
lor the coming academic year. 

May 13 Douglass V. Brown has been promoted to the rank of associate professor 
of industrial relations at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. During 
the summer he served with the Advisory Commission to the Council of Na- 

tional Defense. 

College 

pation _ Robert D. Calkins will be on sabbatical leave from the University of Cali- 
fo 


ria, Berkeley, during the spring semester of 1941. 
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|. E. Dykestra of the University of Missouri has been appointed associate 


ne srofessor of business administration at the University of North Carolina. 


ve of 


Charles H. Fernald has been appointed assistant professor of marketing on 
Busi. the staff of the College of Business Administration of the University of 
Arkansas. 


Allan J. Fisher, assistant professor of business administration at the University 
of Maryland, has been appointed contributing editor of the accounting cases 
department of the Accounting Review. During the summer he served as as- 
sociate agricultural economist in the federal Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
joing research on farm insurance. 


a sab- 
versity 


John V. Fordon resumes his duties in the College of Economics and Busi- 


ness, University of Washington. 


litical 
ointed 


Richard L. Funkhouser, assistant dean of the Amos Tuck Schoool of Ad- 
ministration and Finance, Dartmouth College, has been appointed secretary- 


’ treasurer of the American Statistical Association. 


Haver- 


J. K. Galbraith, assistant professor of economics at Princeton University, has 
been granted leave of absence for a year to serve as economist to the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 


ition at 
nnessee 


John D. Gemmill of the City College is teaching courses in the Kansas State 
sity of Teachers College of Emporia under an exchange arrangement. 

James H. Gilbert, dean of the School of Social Science and chairman of the 
department of economics at the University of Oregon, will spend the autumn 
quarter investigating banking in New Zealand and Australia. 


nce and 
during 


R. A. Gordon will be on leave from the University of California, Berkeiey, 
during the autumn to continue his study of business leadership at the Brook- 
Ings Institution. 


depart: 


Edward C. Griffith of the University of Virginia has been appointed assistant 


professor of economics at the University of Georgia. 


Business 


onal Re- _ Charles A. Gulick will be on sabbatical leave from the University of Cali- 
portation ‘ora, Berkeley, for the spring semester of 1940-41. 
riculture, 


Charles A. Hales has been promoted to associate professor of economics at 


report 
the Colorado State College of Education. 


» Depart: 


George N. Halm of Tufts College taught courses in money and banking and 
J instruc in business cycles during the summer session at Harvard University. 


Evan B. Hannay is an instructor in economics at Princeton University. 
ill be 
tralia and Albert Gailord Hart of Iowa State College gave courses in money and bank- 


ing at the University of Chicago during the summer. 
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Albert T. Lauterbach taught at Brooklyn College during the spring term and 


- sins the Princeton Institute for Advanced Study in September. 


Richard A. Lester has resigned as assistant professor of labor at the University 
of Washington to accept a position as assistant professor of economics at Duke 
University. 


tion 
of 


james P. Lichtenberger retired from Wharton School, University of Penn- 
yivania at the end of the academic year 1939-40. He was president of the 
American Sociological Society, and he served a long term as secretary of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 


after 
ston. 


has 


u of Laurence R. Lunden has been promoted to the rank of associate professor 


in the School of Business Administration at the University of Minnesota. 


Kent ]. Edward Lundy is an instructor in economics at Princeton University. 


Francis McIntyre of the Cowles Commission for Research in Economics, who 
has served during the ” year as assistant professor of economics at Stanford 
University, has accepted a position as assistant professor of economics at Indiana 


University. 


leave 
ansas 


Donald H. Mackenzie resumes his duties at the College of Economics and 
;, has Business, University of Washington. 

W. Rupert Maclaurin has been promoted to the rank of associate professor 
has a of industrial relations at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
vane C. A. Matthews, instructor at West Virginia University, is pursuing graduate 


work at the University of Virginia. 


B. J. Merriam of Judson College has been appointed instructor in public 


was 4 . . . 
service industries at the University of Kansas. 


denver 
A. F. Messenger has been promoted to the rank of assistant professor of 

economics at Purdue University. 

irginia 
E. J. Miller returns to the University of California at Los Angeles after a 

- year's leave of absence for research and study in Washington, D.C. 

e nead 
Henry S$. Miller has been promoted to the rank of assistant professor at 

Queens College, Flushing, New York. 


Walter R. Myers of the School of Business Administration, University of 
en a): MME innesota, will travel during the coming year, studying economic relation- 
istribu- ships between the United States and South American countries. 

Alfred C. Neal, instructor in economics at Brown University, has been granted 
2 Uni: MS 20044! Science Research Council pre-doctoral fellowship and will be absent from 

teaching duties during the coming year. 

rsity of M. R, Neifeld, economist for the Beneficial Management Corporation, has 
on een 7 lecturer in finance at the University of Newark for the academic 
1940-41, 
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Lewis B. Sims, technical assistant to the chief statistician in the Division of 
sate and Local Government of the federal Bureau of the Census, has been made 
cing assistant chief statistician. The loan of Mr. Sims's services to the President's 
Committee on Civil Service Improvement was terminated in May upon the 
completion of his report on The Scholarship of Junior Professional Appointees 
» the Government Service. 


Pro. 


Ce at 


Frank A. Southard will spend his sabbatical year of absence from Cornell Uni- 
versity in research on United States—South American economic relations, on a 
Guggenheim Fellowship. 


Uni- 


will 
Frederick F. Stephan has resigned as secretary-treasurer of the American Sta- 
‘istical Association to accept an appointment as professor of sociology at Cor- 
Uni- nell University. 
it the : 
Walter W. Stewart has been elected chairman of the board of trustees of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 
> year 
' M. M. Stockwell of the University of California at Los Angeles was on leave 
luring the second semester of 1939-40, visiting many states and Washington, 


State D.C., on an investigation of tax and government budget problems. 


; Merton P. Stolz of the School of Business Administration, University of 
Minnesota, has been appointed assistant professor of economics at Brown Uni- 
ESSE, versity. 
Richard S. Stoyle retired from Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, 
at the end of the academic year 1939-40. 
— Arthur E. Suffern has been appointed lecturer in economics in the University 
f Newark. 
ih zc Robert A. Sutermeister has been appointed associate in the College of Eco- 
- nomics and Business at the University of Washington. 
= Paul $. Taylor will spend the autumn semester of 1940 on sabbatical leave 
_— rom the University of California, Berkeley, studying agricultural labor prob- 
in the Arthur R. Tebbutt has resigned as associate professor of economics at Brown 
ity 0 University to accept a professorship in the School of Business Administration, 
Northwestern University. 
versity _ Willard L. Thorp has been appointed a trustee for the Associated Gas and 
Electric Utility System which is undergoing reorganization. 
abbati- 


Arthur R. Upgren returns to the School of Business Administration, Univer- 
ty of Minnesota, after a half year’s leave of absence to direct research on the 
eitect Of economic factors of war upon the United States under the auspices of 


the Council on Foreign Relations. 


yf eco- 


Henry H. Villard of the staff of the School of Business Administration, Uni- 


versity of Minnesota, has been appointed assistant professor of economics at 
Amherst College. 


sor ol 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH LIST OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN POLITICAL 
ECONOMY IN PROGRESS IN AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Students whose period of continuous non-residence exceeds three years are omitted 
fom the list. The last date given is the probable date of completion. 
"The first list of this kind was dated January 1, 1904, and was sent to all members, but 
not regularly bound in the publications. The subsequent lists have appeared in the publica- 
tions as follows: 


A notation as to the earlier lists, extending from 1905 to 1927, may be found in the 
Review for September, 1927, p. 574. 


Twenty-fifth list, 1928, in the Review for September, 1928, p. 589. 
Twenty-sixth list, 1929, in the REVIEW for September, 1929, p. 533. 
Twenty-seventh list, 1930, in the REviEw for September, 1930, p. 574. 
Twenty-eighth list, 1931, in the REVIEW for September, 1931, p. 582. 
Twenty-ninth list, 1932, in the Review for September, 1932, p. 561. 
Thirtieth list, 1933, in the Review for September, 1933, p. 560. 
Thirty-first list, 1934, in the Review for September, 1934, p. 573. 
Thirty-second list, 1935, in the REVIEW for September, 1935, p. 614. 
Thirty-third list, 1936, in the Review for September, 1936, p. 581. 
Thirty-fourth list, 1937, in the REviEw for September, 1937, p. 638. 
Thirty-fifth list, 1938, in the Review for September, 1938, p. 621. 
Thirty-sixth list, 1939, in the REVIEW for September, 1939, p. 673. 


The present list specifies doctoral dissertations completed and accepted by the various 
universities, and, in cases where a publishing company was reported, this has been given. 
Titles not marked “completed” are assumed to be still in preparation. It will be noted 
that some thesis titles in the field of sociology are omitted, inasmuch as a list is published 
in the American Journal of Sociology. 

The list represents the status of the several theses on May 1, 1940. 


Theory and Its History 


Moses ABRAMOVITZ, A.B., Harvard, 1932. Price theory for a changing economy. Columbia. 
Accepted. (Published as No. 453 in Columbia Studies in History, Economics, and Public 
Law. ) 

ADoLPH G, ABRAMSON, A.B., West Virginia, 1929; A.M., Brown, 1936. Theories and 
tests of competition. 1940. Brown. 

GARDNER ACKLEY, Ph.D., Michigan, 1940. Spatial price relations and imperfect compe- 
tition. Accepted. 


SIDNEY STUART ALEXANDER, S.B., Harvard, 1936; A.M., 1938. Theory of resource utiliza- 
tion. 1941. Harvard, 

Ciay J. ANDERSON, B.S., Missouri, 1926; A.M., 1927. The development of public works 
theory and policy in relation to the business cycle. 1941. Michigan. 

Jor STATEN BAIN, Jr., Ph.D., Harvard, 1940. The value, depreciation, and replacement 
of durable capital goods. Accepted. 

JoHN A. Baker, B.S., Arkansas, 1935. Theory of agricultural land income. 1941. Wis- 
consin, 

CLaubE Davin BALDWIN, B.Sc., Denver, 1937; M.S., Illinois, 1938. Theoretical con- 

_ Siderations of economic planning. 1940. Illinois. 

AOBERT BaBBiTT BANGS, A.B., Coe, 1935; A.M., Tufts, 1937. Problems in the theory of 
income and capital. 1941. Brown. 

JOHN M. Bram, B.A., Tulane, 1936. A study of value and wages in selected industries. 
1941. American. 

FRANCIS MuRRAY Boppy, B.B.A., Minnesota, 1930; A.M., 1936. The influence of costs 

on production and price policy in a joint-product industry. 1939. Minnesota. Completed. 
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urnry MADISON OLIVER, A.B., Southwestern, 1934; M.A., Duke, 1936. Some concepts 


m— of economic justice. 1939. Duke, Accepted. 
: FREDLYN RAMSEY, A.B., A.M., Missouri, 1930. Equilibrium of an industry in a free enter- 
a orise economy. 1940. Chicago. 
iosEPH S. RANSMEIER, A.B., Oberlin, 1936. The theory of multiple-purpose enterprise in 
mage * waterway development, with particular reference to the TVA. 1941. Columbia. 
Loe Davi ROCKEFELLER, B.S., Harvard, 1936. The theory of unused capital resources. 1940. 
school 
picago. 
. si st Sapir, A.B., Yale, 1934. Economic theory and the concept of exploitation in 
cistian selected writers. 1940. Chicago. 
| pyiip SCHAFFNER, B.A., Princeton, 1933; M.A., Ohio State, 1936. The clearing principle 
oh and money theory. 1940. Ohio State. 
' Grorck SCHULLER, B.S., New York, 1931. Bargaining power theories of distribution. 
acing 1941. Columbia. 
base CHARLES J. SHOHAN, Ph.D., Chicago, 1939. The conception of economics in American 
ifting economic thought, 1886-1895. Accepted. 
LAWRENCE ALEXANDER SKEOCH, B.A., McMaster, 1932; M.A., Toronto, 1939. The eco- 
Hodem nomic and social theories of John R. Commons, 1941. Toronto. 
: ReuBEN E. SLESINGER, B.S., Pittsburgh, 1936; M.A., 1938. A criticism of orthodox value 
‘ Te theories in the light of actual marketing situations. 1940. Pittsburgh. 
mnning VircINIA BISHOP SLOAN, B.A., Texas, 1925; M.A., 1928. Social attitudes toward poverty 
nd class distinctions implicit in classical economic doctrines. Texas. 
hudy in Harotp M. SoMERS, B. of Com., Toronto, 1937. Statistical and theoretical analysis of na- 
tional income. 1941. Caltfornia., 
oom LEONA SPILMAN, B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical, 1919; M.S., 1921. A 
comparison of the institutionalisms of Veblen and Commons. 1940. Wisconsin. Accepted. 
_ SinNeY C. SUFRIN, Ph.D., Ohio State, 1940. The economic theory of wages and hours 
legislation. Accepted. 
om MaBEL FRANCES TIMLIN, B.A., Saskatchewan, 1929. Keynesian economics: a synthesis. 
1940. University of Washington. 
al con- WiLLIAM SPENCER VICKERY, B.S., Yale, 1935; A.M., Columbia, 1937. Behavior of mar- 
ginal costs. 1941. Columbia. 
; Leo WarSHAW, Ph.D., Toronto, 1940. Concepts of liberty, justice and equality in com- 
_— munistic theory and practice. Accepted. 
Homer W. WEIDENER, B.A., M.A., Oberlin. Consumption theory and expenditure pat- 
nechani terns. 1940. Ohio State. 
MICHAEL WERMEL, Ph.D., Columbia, 1939. The development of classical wage theory. 
" (Published by Columbia University Press. ) 
VinceEL G, B.A., Oklahoma, 1921; M.A., 1930. Some near economists of 
36. The eighteenth-century America. 1940. Wisconsin. Accepted. 
epee JOHN Harvey WILts, B.S., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1926. The theory 
= oe f credit. 1941. Princeton. 
WOLLMAN, Ph.D., Princeton, 1940. The market concept in value analysis. 
Accepted. 
> Economic History and Geography 
mic fluc WILLIAM C. BaGLey, Jr., A.B., Yale, 1930. A preface to the Civil War. 1940. Columbia. 
| W. BetcHer, A.B., A.M., Oklahoma, 1932. Economic rivalry between St. Louis 
. and Chicago, 1850-1880. 1941. Columbia. 
i ALDEN D. CuTsHALL, B.E., Eastern Illinois State Teachers; M.A., Illinois. The industrial 
_ Structure of the Lower Wabash Valley. 1940. Ohio State. 
Chicas FJ ERICSON, A.B., Broadview (Illinois), 1924; A.M., Chicago, 1929. Mercantilism or 
nations imperialism as a cause of the American Revolution. 1940. Chicago. 
Moses ISAIAH FINKELSTEIN, A.B. Syracuse, 1927; A.M., Columbia, 1929. Economic 
dia policy of the Athenian state in the fifth and fourth centuries. 1940. Columbia. 
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RicHARD T. BOHAN, Ph.D., Michigan, 1940. Effect of the Mexican agrarian revolution, 

~ 1910-1920, on agricultural production. Accepted. 

gavnonp T. BURDICK, B.S., Cornell, 1912; M.S., Colorado State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, 1922. A consideration of the effect of different combinations of 
enterprises upon net profits from irrigated farming in northern Colorado. 1940. Chicago. 

FRANKLIN WICHER BURTON, B.A., Toronto, 1930; A.M., Harvard, 1933. The Canadian 
grain trade. 1940. Toronto. 

RopERT MARION CLAWSON, B.S., Nevada, 1926; M.S., 1929. Economic organization of 
the range livestock industry of the United States. Harvard. 

Giznn Horace CratG, B.A., Alberta, 1930; M.A., McGill, 1933. Land utilization in the 
arid plains of western Canada. Harvard, 

CLARENCE H. DANHOF, Ph.D., Michigan, 1939. The agricultural system of production in 
the United States. Accepted. 

Pu ECKERT, B.S., Ohio State, 1934; M.S., 1936. Short-term loans to farmers by Ohio 
commercial banks. 1941. Ohio State. 

RoperT J. EGGERT, B.S., Illinois, 1935; M.S., 1936. Study of cold storage lockers in Min- 
nesota. 1941. Minnesota. 

Fimo W. Exe, B.Ed., Milwaukee State Teachers, 1935. Directional measures for land 


SeLMER A. ENGENE, B.S., Minnesota, 1931. An analysis of the relative ranking of man- 
agement factors to farm earnings. 1940. Minnesota. 

James GILBERT EvANS, A.B., Simpson, 1921; A.M., Illinois, 1924. American agricultural 

" export policies, 1839-1939. 1940. Chicago. 

E. BLAND FAIRCLOTH, B.S., Virginia, 1939; M.A., Chicago, 1939. A history of the stock- 
yards of Chicago. 1940. Chicago. 

Atrrep Davip FoLWEILerR, B.S., Penn State, 1925; M.S., Yale, 1931. Tenure as an influ- 
ence on forest land use in the deep south. 1941. Wisconsin. 

RuDOLPH K. FrRoKER, B.S., Minnesota, 1925; M.A., 1927. Large-scale organization in the 
dairy industry. 1941. Minnesota. 

Levi VARDEN FuLLErR, A.B., California, 1934. The supply of agricultural labor in the evo- 
lution of farm organization in California. 1939. California. Accepted. 

JOHN LEONARD FULMER, Ph.D., Virginia, 1939. An economic analysis of entrepreneurship 
in cotton production and the effect of shifting risk on income expectancies. Accepted. 
PorTER L. GAppis, B.S., Nebraska, 1916; M.A., 1920. The principles of agricultural real 

estate valuation. 1940. American. Accepted. 

WILFRED JOSEPH GARVIN, A.B., St. Francis Xavier, 1934; A.M., Catholic, 1935. Some 
factors affecting the production of milk and its products and their relation to the apparent 
consumption in Nova Scotia. Catholic. Completed. 

JacoB BARNARD GibBs, B.S. Agric., Missouri, 1924; A.M., Columbia, 1930. Tobacco pro- 
duction and consumption in Asia. 1941. Columbia. 

WILLIAM GILOANE. Credit facilities for farmers’ codperatives. 1941. Johns Hopkins. 

JACK GOTTSEGEN, Ph.D., Columbia, 1940. Tobacco—a study of its consumption in the 
United States. (Privately printed.) 

Percy Love Guyton, B.S., Mississippi State, 1927; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1932. Federal 
aid to American agriculture. 1941. Duke. 

ORVILLE J. HALL, B.S., Arkansas, 1925; M.S., Minnesota, 1928. An economic study of 
tice production in Arkansas. 1941. Minnesota. 

GEORGE VICKERS HAYTHORNE, A.B., Alberta, 1930; A.M., 1932. Agriculture and the 
a nr an analysis of labour in farming based on a study of eastern Canada. 

arvara, 

Louis F. HERRMANN, B.S., Michigan State, 1932; M.S., West Virginia, 1934. The economy 
of feeding dairy herds in West Virginia. 1941. Minnesota. 

JAMES CHRISTIAN Hit, A.B., Swarthmore, 1935. Planning and rehabilitation in the cotton 
belt, with emphasis on codperative farming and tenancy. 1941. Columbia. 

HaroLp F. HOLLANps, Ph.D., Minnesota, 1939. An economic study of reclamation projects 


in — Washington, with particular reference to plans for repayment of construction 
costs. Accepted. 
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crqer L. SAUER, BS., Illinois, 1931; M.S., 1934. Some economic aspects of soil conser- 
tien in Illinois; a study to determine the economic and social effects on farms resulting 

from the operation of a definitely planned program of soil and water conservation. 1941. 

B. SCHNEIDER, Ph.D., California, 1940. The California tomato industry with special 

reference to marketing. Accepted. 

Henry W. SPIEGEL, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1939. Contemporary land tenure policies at home 
and abroad. Accepted. 

tars M. STEPP, B.A., Berea, 1937; M.A., Virginia, 1938. Theory of milk marketing. 

1040. Virginia. Accepted. 

Tuomas NOEL STERN, A.B., Swarthmore, 1934; A.M., Pennsylvania, 1940. Community 
forests in Pennsylvania. 1941. Pennsylvania. 

Haptey VAN VIET, B.S.A., Saskatchewan, 1934; M.S., 1936. An analysis of agricultural 
land tenure in Saskatchewan. 1942. Wisconsin. 

Pau, P, WALLRABENSTEIN, B.S., Ohio State, 1931. Accuracy and reliability of county esti- 
mates of yield per acre in Ohio. 1940. Ohio State. 

Cartes J. WALSH, B.A., M.A., Fordham. International aspects of cotton control. 1940. 
Fordham. Accepted. 

W. NEAL WATERSTREET, B.S., Northwestern, 1931; M.S., Wisconsin, 1932. Flexibility in 
the operation of milk plants. 1941. Wisconsin. 

EvereTT CARL WEITZELL, B.S., Maryland, 1934; M.S., 1935. The economics of soil con- 
servation in West Virginia. 1941. Wisconsin. 

BayarD O. WHEELER, A.B., California, 1928; M.S., University of Washington, 1930. The 
Douglas fir industry in the Pacific Northwest. 1940. California. 

~ W. Wuire, B.S., Arkansas, 1935; M.S., Minnesota, 1939. Economic changes in 
tton production from 1929 to 1939, with particular reference to the Pine Bluff area in 
Arkansas. 1942. Minnesota. 

WiutIAM TATE WHITMAN, A.B., Duke, 1929; M.A., 1933. The potential volume of em- 
ployment in forest industries of the Southeast under conditions of optimum utilization. 
1942. Duke. 

Ramey C. WitNeEy, B.S., Nebraska, 1931; M.A., 1936. An economic study of possible im- 
provements in farming on the dryland plains of Colorado. 1941. Minnesota. 

Tuomas B. WorsLey, B.S., Virginia, 1933; M.S., 1934. The effect of governmental action 
n cotton prices in the southern states. 1941. Virginia. 

u CulA YANG, B.A., Central Political Institute, Nanking, China, 1933; M.S., Minnesota, 
A study of a satisfactory farm credit system for China: its nature and require- 
ments. 1941. Minnesota. 

MOHAMMED Monin Et ZALAKI, B.S., Cairo, Egypt, 1931; B.S., California, 1934. The 
influence of significant economic, institutional and physical factors on the composition 
and functioning of Egyptian agriculture. 1940. California. 
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‘ARK Lee ALLEN, A.B., McKendree, 1932; M.A., Washington University, 1938. Effects 

t utilization of synthetic fibers upon the organization of the southern textile industry. 
1942. Duke. 
JEANNETTE MARIE AMIDON, A.B., Puget Sound, 1935; A.M., 1937. Marketing of quick- 
trozen foods. 1940. Chicago. 
EDGAR S. BAGLEY, B.A., California, 1935; M.A., 1936. Federal policies since 1933 with 
_teference to competitive relationships of industrial organizations. 1940. Iowa. 
GEORGE DEWALT BieBER, B.S., Franklin and Marshall, 1937; M.A., Pittsburgh, 1940. 
q The competitive position of the various textile fibers. 1941. Pittsburgh. 
VHEN-HAN CHEN, Ph.D., Harvard, 1940. The location of the cotton-manufacturing industry 
&.. the United States, 1880-1910. Accepted. 

, “ye M CONLY, A.B., Brooklyn, 1934; A.M., Columbia, 1935. Changing character of 
the silk industry in Paterson, New Jersey. 1941. Columbia. 
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wuulaM F, BUTLER, B.A., Cornell, 1937. Some aspects of the governmental power policy 
in the Tennessee Valley. 1941. Virginia. 

DonaLp E. CHURCH, Ph.D., Michigan, 1939. Integrations of rail and motor carriers under 
the motor carrier act. Accepted. 

‘oun MowBraY CRAWFORD, A.B., Reed, 1935. Railroad reorganization with special ref- 

* erence to problems of valuation under the Chandler act. 1941. Cornell. 

gocer Corr Dixon, A.B., Princeton, 1936. The position of the freight forwarders in the 
transportation field. 1941. Princeton. 

Tuomas WILLIAMS DouGLas, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1939. Freight rates on rice: an analysis 
of commodity rate structure. (Published by Times and News Publishing Company, 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, 1939.) 

HucH NORMAN EMERSON, A.B., Johns Hopkins, 1930; M.B.A., Pennsylvania, 1932. The 
position of the railroads as petroleum carriers. 1941. Pennsylvania. 

CLARENCE EDGAR HEFFELFINGER, A.B., Ursinus, 1920; M.S., Columbia, 1931. Transporta- 
tion and the development of modern China. 1942. Columbia. 

Aucustus BYRON Hitt, B.A., Vanderbilt, 1928; LL.B., Harvard, 1931. Some aspects of 
the southern problem of railroad freight rate differentials. Vanderbilt. 

REGINALD VYVYAN HosBAH, B.S., Pittsburgh, 1931. The legal and economic aspects of 
railroad transit privileges. 1940. Chicago. 

WuiAM HARRY JOUBERT, B.S., Florida, 1933; M.S., 1935. A history of the Seaboard 
Airline Railway Company. 1942. North Carolina. 

Hazotp Ketso, B.A., Kansas, 1930; M.A., Wisconsin, 1935. Renascent waterways. 1940. 
Wisconsin. 

FzEKIEL LIMMER, B.A., Brown, 1933; M.A., Columbia, 1934, Minimum rate regulation by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 1941. American. 

Ta-CHuNG Liu, Tanshan College of Chiaotung University, 1936. A study in railroad rate- 
making. 1940, Cornell. 

DeOris LoRING MARLETT, B.A., M.A., Wisconsin, 1934. A critical analysis of control of 
retail electric rates and financial practices of distributing agencies purchasing power 
from federal hydroelectric projects. 1941. Northwestern. 

WILLIAM PARDRIDGE. The development of commercial aviation in Latin America. 1940. 
Chicago. 

CLaupe E. Purrer, B.B.A., University of Washington, 1933. Federal regulation of com- 
mercial aviation. 1940. Stanford. 

CHARLES STUART SHELDON, II, A.B., University of Washington, 1936; A.M., 1938. The 
Japanese shipping industry. An analysis of some phases of the industry in relation to 
national economic rivalry. Harvard. 

PauL B. SIMPSON, B.S., Reed, 1936. Economics of rate making under government owner- 
ship of the railroads. 1941. Cornell. 

HAMPTON K. SNELL, B.A., Wisconsin, 1925; M.A., 1928. The fourth section of the inter- 
state commerce act and its application in the Pacific Coast. 1941. Yale. 

Francis AUTEN SPENCER, B.S., Northwestern, 1936; A.M., Princeton, 1938. Control of 

ait mail compensation by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 1940. Princeton. 

HERBERT SPERO, Ph.D., Columbia, 1940, Reconstruction Finance Corporation loans to the 
railroads. (Published by Bankers Publishing Company, 1939.) 


WILLIAM Way, Jr., A.B., North Carolina, 1926; A.M., 1929. Railroad passenger fares 
and services. 1941. Pennsylvania. 


Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 


ABDUL-MAJID ABBASS, Ph.D., Chicago, 1939. Oil diplomacy in the Near East. Accepted. 


ow eee A.B., Stanford, 1936. Money-wage rates and cyclical variations. 1942. 
Sanford, 


Cart TRISTAN ARLT, A.B., Colgate, 1933. Intra-state discriminatory barriers to trade. 1940. 


Cornell. 


‘KGARET LOuISA BALLARD, Ph.D., Radcliffe, 1939. The Federal Trade Commission and 
mistepresentation. Accepted. 
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yeTrius CONSTANTINE PANIPOULOS, B.S., Robert College, Constantinople, 1932; A.M., 
~ Catholic, 1935. Some indications of the effectiveness of the American Reciprocal Trade 
Aoreement Program, 1934-1939. Catholic. Completed. 
ves W a, B.S., S.T.C., Troy (Alabama), 1932; B.D., M.A., Southern Methodist, 

25 Trade and politics in Palestine during the bronze age. 1940. Chicago. 
pas ApAMS PFANNER, JR., Ph.D., Chicago, 1939. Drawing power of ninety cities for 
ail trade. Accepted. 

Aan Pope, A.B., Columbia, 1935. The problems of causation in business cycle analysis 

1.C 

- ag REYNOLDS, A.B., Goucher, 1929. The Port of Baltimore. 1940. Johns Hopkins. 
st W. Rostow, B. A, Yale, 1936; B.Litt., Oxford, 1938. British trade fluctuations, 
ee 68.1896: a chronicle end a commentary. 1940. Yale. Accepted. 

Orvis ADRIAN SCHMIDT, A.B., Lawrence, 1933; A.M., Tufts, 1935. The economic develop- 
ment of Brazil. 1940. Chicago. 

FD. W. SPINGARN, A.B., Bowdoin, 1935; A.M., Harvard, 1934. Equilibrium analysis and 
international trade. Harvard. 

Hersert STEIN, A.B., Williams, 1935. Relation between wage and price rigidities in the 
business cycle. 1940. Chicago. 

EDWARD A. Stone, A.B., Michigan, 1936; A.M., 1940. The annual interregional balance 

ments on a county basis. 1941. Michigan. 

DAN Rut ‘LEDGE VINING, B.B.A., Texas, 1931; M.A., 1935. Regional studies of economic 
expansion and of the propagation of business cycles. 1940. Chicago. 

H GREGORY WALES, A.B., Washburn, 1932; M.B.A., Harvard, 1934. The Kansas City 
fruit and vegetable market. 1941. Northwestern. 
vise D. WALKER, A.B., Smith, 1926; A.M., Chicago, 1930. A history of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce. 1940. Chicago. 

MAS F, WIESEN, B.S., Texas Agricultural and Mechanical, 1920; M.B.A., Pennsyl- 
vania, 1935. Japanese competition in the foreign markets of the United States. 1941. 
Pennsylvania. 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, 
and the Exchanges 


RAYMOND KING ADAMSON, B.A., Wisconsin, 1932. The transition from free to controlled 
xchanges and their effect upon trade, production, and productivity. 1940. Wisconsin. 

JosEPH Louis APODACA, B.A., Notre Dame, 1930; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1933. Some 
aspects of the advertisability of selected fruits and vegetables. 1940. Northwestern. 

HERBERT ARKIN, Ph.D., Columbia, 1940. A statistical analysis of the internal factors af- 
fecting the yield of domestic corporate bonds. (Published privately.) 

HaroLp G. AveRY, Ph.D., Columbia, 1940. Accounting for depreciable fixed assets. 

ELEANOR SAUER BAGLEY, A.B., Mount Holyoke, 1936; A.M., Columbia, 1937. Control of 
the investment market. 1941. Columbia. 

HarotD A. BAKER, B.C.S., New York, 1918; B.S., 1930; A.M., Fordham, 1939. Invest- 
ment outlets in privately owned public utilities. 1940. Fordham. 

HaroLD Bruss BAKER, A.B., Heidelberg, 1931; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1932. Tobacco 

arketing codperatives in the Miami Valley, Ohio. 1940. Northwestern. 

R D. W. BarTets, B.S., Ohio State; M.B.A., Northwestern. The development of market- 
ing theory. 1941. Ohio ‘State. 

Norsert G. Bauscu, B.S., Creighton, 1932; MS., Illinois, 1933. The relation between 
acc ny oe and certain recent developments in the statutory law of business corporations. 
tinots. 

G. Max Beat, B.S., Utah State; M.S., Wisconsin, 1938. Contractual relations between 
growers and canners in the sale of cash crops. 1941. Wisconsin. 

Cart F. BEHRENS, B.S. Agric., Michigan State, 1923; M.S. Agric., Iowa State, 1924. 

a nanges in mortgage financing. 1942. Michigan. 

H. H. Beneke, A.B., Miami; A.M., Chicago. Corporate stock characteristics. 1941. Ohio 
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yay YG Hatt. A.B., Western Ontario, 1934. A history of Marshall Field and Company. 
{0. Chicago 

UIs ee HAMPEL, B.S. in Comm., Akron, 1930; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1931. 

; Some supply and demand factors in high ‘grade bond yields. 1940, Northwestern. 

Goutp LEACH HARRIS, A.B., Ohio State, 1914; A.M., 1916. Marketing costs. 1941. 
“olumbia. 

Spee F. HARTMAN, B.S., Lehigh, 1928; M.A., 1933. Financial development of the 
Flectric Bond and Share Company. 1941. Columbia. 

| KENNETH HAVEN, Ph.D., Michigan, 1940. Investment banking under the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. Accepted. 

NorMAN S. HEANEY, B.S. in Econ., Johns Hopkins, 1934, The public trustee. 1941. Johns 
Hopkin 

MALCOLM FARNSWORTH Hes Pp, B.S., Illinois, 1923; M.S., 1932; A study of manage- 
ment’s procedure in marketing electric service, 1882-1939. 1940. Southern California. 

LeLAND Hess, A.B., Ripon, 1938. A study of the mail order business. 1940. Chicago. 

Grorce B. Hurrr, A.B., Pennsylvania, 1927. The locus of entrepreneurship in large cor- 
porations. 1941. Pennsylvania. 

KENNETH DouGLASs HUTCHINSON, Ph.D., Harvard, 1939. The economic aspects of in- 
dustrial imitation in styled goods. Accepted. 

C ]. HYNNING, A.B., Chicago, 1934; J.D., Kent Law, 1934. Trends in state resources 
_ Planning 1940. Chicago. 

1, W. JoHNSON, B.A., M.B.A., Michigan. Marketing of laboratory equipment and supplies. 

1941. Ohio State. 

Tuomas F, JoNnEs, B.S., Ohio State; M.A., Columbia. Buying practices in the smaller de- 
partment stores. 1941. Ohio State. 

EpwarD JOHN KELLY, B.S., California, 1924. Basic hospitalization costs. 1940. Stanford. 

EpwarD J. KIRKHAM, B.S., Miami, 1934; M.S., Illinois, 1936. Changing concepts of 
depreciation. 1941. Illinois. 

Alpert RALPH Kocnu, A.B., Oberlin, 1936; A.M., Columbia, 1937. Corporate capital 
financing and the determination of business policies. 1941. Columbia. 

HENRY AUGUST KRIEBEL, B.S., Lehigh, 1932; A.M., 1937. The integration of the balance 
sheet and the income statement. 1942. Columbia. 

THEODORE LANG, A.B., Harvard, 1917; M.B.A., 1920. Competition and cost under the 
Robinson-Patman act. 1941. Columbia. 

FRANKLIN J. LEERBURGER, Ph.D., Columbia, 1940. Estimated actual depreciation of public 
utilities. (Published privately. ) 

CHARLES W. Lewis, Vanderbilt, 1928. Criteria of efficiency in retailing. 1942. Pennsylvania. 

Epwin H. Lewis, B.S. in Comm., Drexel, 1932; M.B.A., Pennsylvania, 1933. The Phila- 
1elphia wholesale trading area delimitation. 1941. Pennsylvania. 

DaniEL Lipsky, A.B., Columbia, 1931; M.S., 1934. A reéxamination of accounting prin- 
iples and some applications with particular reference to published reports: in part, a 
synthesis of several controversial suggestions. 1942. Columbia. 

loHN A, Lortus, A.B., Catholic, 1936. An analysis of American management investment 
trust experience. 1940. Johns Hopkins. 

\OBERT RENIC LOGAN, B.Ch.E., Arkansas, 1919; B.S. in Business, 1927; M.B.A., North- 
western, 1929, Disclosure of information under the securities act of 1933. 1939. North- 
western. Accepted. 

D NALD R. LONGMAN, A.B., Oberlin, 1932; M.B.A., Harvard, 1934. Accounting for dis- 
ridution costs. 1940. Columbia. Accepted. 

|. W 19. Obie Sta M.B.A., Ohio State. Cost of operating a mercantile credit department. 
194 Ohio State 

LI. LuNp, B.A., Minnesota, 1919; A.M., Chicago, 1922. The problem of the allocation 

f income to accounting periods. 1940. Minessote. Completed. 

‘DWARD THEODORE McCormick, B.S., Arizona, 1931; M.S., California, 1933. An analysis 
i the securities act of 1933. 1940. "Duke. Accepted. 
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1940. Wisconsin. Completed. 
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maintenance movement. 1940. Chicago. 
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CHARLES PHILLIPS ANSON, Ph.D., North Carolina, 1940. A history of the labor move- 
ment in West Virginia. Accepted. 
capital. 19 WARREN J. Baker, B.S., Illinois, 1929; M.S., California, 1933. Labor relations legislation 
_ and trade unionism. 1940. Wisconsin. 
HARRY PRICE Bett, A.B., North Carolina, 1928; A.M., Columbia, 1930. Theory of col- 
lective bargaining under Section 7a and the National Labor Relations act. 1940. Brown. 
DOLF FRIEDRICH BERTRAM, A.B., Chicago, 1935; A.M., 1936. Labor relations in the 
‘ennessee Valley Authority. 1940. Chicago. 
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ic utility regulation in Wisconsin since the reorganization of the commission in 1931. 
1940. Wisconsin, Completed. 

gear movement. 1940. Chicago. 

conrad TULIUS FANTOZZI, Ph.B., Chicago, 1933; M.B.A., Stanford, 1935. Aspects of 

“ sroposed federal economic policy with respect to the oil industry. 1940. Chicago. 

W. LAWRENCE HEBBARD, B.S., Northern State Teachers, 1934; A.M., Michigan, 1935. 
International aspects of national policies relating to capital accumulation. 1942. Michigan. 

Currorp DouGLaAs JAcoss, Ph.B., Chicago, 1921. Recent tendencies in long-term cor- 
porate finance. 1940. Chicago. 

SoLOMON JACOBSON, B.S.S., College of the City of New York, 1930; LL.B., Columbia, 
1931: A.M., Brooklyn, 1938. Patent practices and the anti-trust laws. 1941. Columbia. 

SaRAH JENKINS, A.B., William Smith, 1936; A.M., Columbia, 1937. Timber monopoly in 
the Pacific Northwest. 1941. Columbia. 

WuutaM F, KENNEDY, B.A., Columbia, 1933; M.A., 1936. The regulation of service com- 
panies under the public utility holding act of 1935. 1941. Wisconsin. 

pauL LINCOLN KLEmNsorGe, A.B., Stanford, 1927; M.B.A., Harvard, 1929. Some his- 
torical and economic aspects of the Boulder Canyon project. 1939. Stanford. Accepted. 
(To be published by Stanford University Press. ) 

lames L. KNiPE, B.A., Yale, 1926; M.A., 1934. The capital market. 1940. Yale. Accepted. 

joun A. Leavitt, B.S., Oklahoma, 1936; M.S., Columbia, 1937. Voting trust. 1942. 
Columbia. 

KENNETH G. MATHESON, JR., B.S. in M.E., Georgia School of Technology, 1924. Monopoly 
as a cause of price rigidity. 1940. Pennsylvania. 

RoLLAND H. MAYBEE, A.B., Columbia, 1925; A.M., 1927. Railroad competition and the 
rise of petroleum refining monopoly, 1862-1879. 1941. Columbia. 

WiutAM Miter. A history of business corporations in New York State, 1800-1860. 1940. 
rennsyivania. 

RoperIcK H. RILEY, B.A., Wisconsin, 1930; M.A., 1932. Rate policies of municipally 
owned electric utilities. 1941. Wisconsin. 

ALAN L. Rirrer, B.A., DePauw, 1935. A study of the flow of capital required to maintain 
the proper balance in our economic organization. 1941. Wisconsin. 

JosepH R. Rosk, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1938. Public utility regulation in Pennsylvania. 
(Published by Times and News Publishing Company, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, 1939.) 

FLoyD R. SIMPSON, B.A., Minnesota, 1933; A.M., 1938. The development of rate making 
and service standards in the telephone industry. 1942. Minnesota. 

WnuAM H. SHAW, A.B., Columbia, 1930; A.M., 1931. Commodity flow and capital 
formation, 1879-1919. 1941. Columbia. 

CHARLES THEODORE TAYLOR, B.S., Arizona, 1931; M.A., Duke, 1937. Some relationships 
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sHIGETO Tsuru, A.B., Harvard, 1935; A.M., 1936. Development of capitalism and busi- 
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SIDNEY WEINTRAUB, B.C.S., New York, 1935; M.B.A., 1936. Monopoly and the eco- 
nomic system. 1940. New York. 
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CHARLES PHILLIPS ANSON, Ph.D., North Carolina, 1940. A history of the labor move- 
ment in West Virginia. Accepted. 

warps J. Baker, B.S., Illinois, 1929; M.S., California, 1933. Labor relations legislation 
and trade unionism. 1940, Wisconsin. 

Hanry PRICE Beit, A.B., North Carolina, 1928; A.M., Columbia, 1930. Theory of col- 
— bargaining under Section 7a and the National Labor Relations act. 1940. Brown. 


DOLF FRIEDRICH BERTRAM, A.B., Chicago, 1935; A.M., 1936. Labor relations in the 
“tnaessee Valley Authority. 1940. Chicago. 
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HowARD S. KALTENBORN, B.A., Nebraska, 1937; M.A., 1938. Mediation in labor disputes. 
1941 Wisconsin. 

wages E. KILLEEN, B.A., St. Norbert; M.A., Wisconsin, 1933. The influence of the 
CR yman Catholic Church on the labor movement. 1942. Wisconsin. 


sdministration. 1941. American. 

Tu vas A. KNOWLTON, B.A., Maine, 1933; M.A., 1934. Railway labor unions and the 
contraction of job opportunity—a study in union behavior. 1940. Wisconsin. 

ROBERT JOHN LANopRY, A.B., Amherst, 1935; A.M., Cornell, 1937. Employment oppor- 

“tunities as affected by cyclical and secular change in the automobile industry. 1940. 
Cornell. 

Moses Lukaczer, A.B., Columbia, 1932; A.M., 1935. The genesis and application of 
the doctrine of prevailing wages. 1941. Columbia. 

f <amueL J. LUKENS, Ph.D., Michigan, 1940. The selection and development of foremen. 

WayNe LESLIE MCNAUGHTON, Ph.D., Columbia, 1940. Development of labor relations 
jaw. (Published privately.) 

PaTrRICK MURPHY MALIN, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1924. The contract system in women’s coat 
ind suit industry of New York City, 1935-1938. 1941. Columbia. 

FraNK ANTHONY MANCINA, A.B., Chicago, 1936; M.B.A., 1938. The labor philosophy 
{ the Catholic Church. 1940. Chicago. 

FREDERICK MEYERS, A.B., North Carolina, 1938; A.M., 1939. The economic philosophy 
f organized labor. 1941. North Carolina. 

Maurice P. MOFFATT, B.S., Pennsylvania Teachers, 1934; A.M., Pennsylvania State, 
1935. Collective bargaining in the northern anthracite field of Pennsylvania. 1941. 
Columbia. 

Ors EMERY MULLIKEN, A.B., Harvard, 1928; A.M., 1934. The Massachusetts Board of 
Conciliation and Arbitration. Harvard. 

CuarLES A. Myers, Ph.D., Chicago, 1939. Employment stabilization and the Wisconsin 
act. Accepted. 

Lip CHARLES NEWMAN, A.B., Columbia, 1938. The labor movement in New Jersey, 
1828-1940. 1941. Columbia. 

SELL ARTHUR NIXON, A.B., Southern California, 1934; A.M., Harvard, 1938. The 
problem of employability. A consideration of certain fundamental aspects of the labor 
market. 1940. Harvard. 

PAUL HERBERT NorGREN, Ph.D., Harvard, 1940. The Swedish system of collective bar- 
gaining. Accepted. 

FRANK C. PIERSON, A.B., Swarthmore, 1934. The problem of union responsibility: a study 
f the violations of union contracts. 1941. Columbia. 

Jupp PoLk, A.B., LL.B., Michigan, 1935. Public control of wages. 1941. Michigan. 

SPENCER POLLARD, A.B., Harvard, 1932; B.Litt., Oxford, England, 1935. Some aspects 
t the problem of democracy in its application to the government of labor unions, with 
pecial reference to the United Mine Workers of America and the United Automobile 
Workers of America. 1940. Harvard. 

Roy A. Prewitt, B.S., Missouri, 1934; M.A., 1936. An analysis of experience with cer- 
tain phases of labor legislation in Missouri. 1941. Cornell. 

UFFORD PRUEFER, B.B.A., Cincinnati, 1937; A.M., Minnesota, 1939. The effects of the 
_ Min inésota minimum wage on the power laundry industry in Minneapolis. 1941. Minnesota. 

OMAS WEsLEY RoGers, A.B., Birmingham-Southern, 1927; A.M., Chicago, 1928. 

Ft ts affecting the distribution of unemployment. 1940. Chicago. 

“MURRAY Ross, B.S.S., College of the City of New York, 1935. Industrial relations in 
‘he motion picture industry. 1941. Columbia. 


SCAR W. Ross, A.B., Pennsylvania State, 1930. Industrial homework in the United 
States 1941. Columbia. 


RNEST RuBIN, B.S., College of the City of New York, 1937; A.M., Columbia, 1938. 
Labor legislation and the Supreme Court since 1900. 1941. Columbia. 
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courTNEY C. Brown, B.S., Dartmouth, 1926. Notes on liquidity theory. Columbia. Ac- 
ed. 

Be. we C. Burris, B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical, 1924; M.S., 1927. A 
” historical and statistical analysis of Oklahoma building and loan associations. 1941. 

Wisconsin. 

) R. CAWTHORNE, A.B., Georgetown, 1929; M.A., Ohio State, 1931. Bank credit and 
‘ capital accumulation. 1940. Ohio State. 

cun¢ LEUNG CHAU. A study of operating profits and of profits resulting from price 


cyson H, CRAMER, Ph.D., Michigan, 1940. Denver as the financial center of the eastern 

R cky Mountain region. Accepted. 

ArrHuR W. CrAwForD, A.B., Beloit, 1906; M.A., American, 1938. Monetary develop- 

during the first and second terms of the Franklin D. Roosevelt administration. 
1940, American. Accepted. 

FuzABETH WHITBECK DONOVAN, A.B., North Carolina, 1934; A.M., 1936. A history of 
banking in North Carolina since the Civil War. 1942. North Carolina. 

lames S$, EARLEY, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1939. The British “cheap money” program, 1932- 

1937, Accepted. 

AMES L Prr2GeRALD, B.A., Union; M.A., Fordham. Relation between commercial bank- 

" ing and small enterprise. Fordham. 

RicHARD MURPHEY GoopwiIn, A.B., Harvard, 1934; B.A., Oxford, 1936; B.Litt., 1937; 
AM., Harvard, 1939. The statistics of money in England and Wales since 1925 and a 
comparison with the same in the United States. Harvard. 

jor. W. C. HARPER, B.S., Missouri, 1922; A.M., 1927. Scrip and other forms of local 

money. 1940. Chicago. 

GasrigL SYLFEST HAuGE, B.A., Concordia, 1935; A.M., Harvard, 1938. Deficit financing 
and the banking system. 1941. Harvard. 

PaMeR T. HOGENSON, B.A., St. Olaf, 1921; M.B.A., Harvard, 1924. Multiple unit bank- 
ing. 1940. American, Accepted. 

GrENVILLE Ross HOLDEN, Ph.D., Harvard, 1939. Effects of fiscal policy on incomes and 
employment. Accepted. 

ANNE ELIZABETH HuLsg, B.S., New York, 1926; M.A., 1927. Bankers’ balances: theory 
and practice of commercial bank reserves in the United States. 1941. Columbia. 

EiGIN FraseR HUNT, A.B., Oberlin, 1917. American monetary theories, 1860-1913. 1940. 


T, W. JoHNSON, A.B., Dartmouth, 1937; A.M., Chicago, 1938. The influence of foreign 
investments in Peru. 1940. Chicago. 

Louls FRANCIS KACMARYNSKI, A.B., Buena Vista, 1924; A.M., Iowa, 1925. Relationships 
between federal reserve banks of Chicago and other member banks in the district. 1940. 


ERWIN Keeler, A.B., DePauw, 1924. Structural changes in the Mexican banking system. 
1941. American. 


]. W. Keener, B.A., Birmingham-Southern; M.A., Chicago. The cost price ratio and the 
supply of money. 1941. Ohio State. 

JouN KENNETH LANGUM, B.A., Colorado College, 1933; A.M., Minnesota, 1936. Treasury 
ascal policy and member bank reserve balances, 1934-1940. 1940. Minnesota. 

BaEN ELMER LEE, A.M., Chicago, 1921; M.B.A., New York, 1922. Modern banking 

_fetorms in China. 1941, Columbia. 
sePH E. Lorrus, A.B., Notre Dame, 1937. The financial structure of commercial banks. 
1941. Johns Hopkins. 

EDEN CHRISTIAN LORENTZEN, B.S. in Com., Utah Agricultural, 1921; M.A., California, 
1923. Minimum price legislation: its growth and methods of enforcement, with special 

_ Smphasis on food distribution. 1941. Northwestern. 

Roper McCLurKIN. The Bank of North America. Pennsylvania. 


i — TANNER McGraw, Ph.D., Harvard, 1939. French monetary policy, 1927-1938. 
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\iToN L. STOKES, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1938. The Bank of Canada. (Published by the 

~ Macmillan Company of Canada, 1939.) 

\1BERT STETSON THOMAS, B.S., Massachusetts State, 1937; M.A., Wesleyan, 1938. Gold 

~ and the federal reserve system. 1941. Columbia. 

GrorcE W. TOMLIN, Jr., B.S., South Carolina, 1935. Prices in a socialist state. 1942. 
Pennsylvania. 

Bose UNDERHILL, B.S., Oklahoma, 1927; M.B.A., Kansas, 1930. The Federal Reserve 

~ Bank of Kansas City. 1941. Columbia. 

uN JOSEPH WALSH, B.S., Columbia, 1912; A.M., 1914. Early banks in the District of 

Columbia. Catholic. Completed. 

BraDFORD WARNER, A.B., Yale, 1932; M.S., Columbia, 1935. Term loans. 1941. Colum- 


Cousens WauNcG, A.B., Shanghai Baptist, 1930; M.S., Columbia, 1933. Exchange de- 
preciation and oriental trade. 1942. Columbia. 

RopeRT C. WEEMS, JR., B.S., Mississippi State, 1931; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1934. The 
allocation of earning assets of small banks. 1941. Columbia. 

jouN BROOKE WILLIS, A.B., Dartmouth, 1930; B.S., Columbia, 1932. The use of com- 
mercial banks as a source of capital. 1941. Columbia. 

C. ASHLEY WRIGHT, A.B., Princeton, 1928; A.M., 1929. Central bank policy and the 
business cycle. 1941. Columbia, 

Davin McCorp WRIGHT, LL.B., Virginia, 1935; A.M., Harvard, 1939. The creation of 
purchasing power. 1940. Harvard. 

PatoN YODER, A.B., Goshen, 1935; A.M., Indiana, 1936. The paper money movement 
in Colonial Pennsylvania. 1941. Indiana. 
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MarvIN A. BACON, A.B., Michigan, 1929; A.M., Ohio State, 1931. Shifting and inci- 
lence of the gasoline tax and its effect on motor fuel consumption: a statistical study. 
1940. Michigan. 

RusSELL BOWERS, Ph.D., Michigan, 1940. The realization of income and federal income tax 
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